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Faceless Fly Fishing’s Darcy Toner and Timbre 

Pringle on a pre-ice up alpine mission in Alberta's A Ze — 

Kananaskis Lakes Basin. Their spaniel North, -~@er 
always with the game face. . 





MEN’S & WOMEN’S PRO INSULATED HOODIE 


THE GIFT THAT GETS 
THEM OUT THERE 








tan 





Body-mapped stretch insulation for optimal temperature control and mobility 


Mix of 80g PrimaLoft® Gold Active & 80g Polartec® | 
Alpha® insulation (both with recycled content) 


20D ripstop nylon shell with mechanical stretch 


Wind & weather resistant 


ORVIS 


Orvis commits 5% of pre-tax profits to protecting nature 


Uniquely Grady-White. 


gradywhite.com 
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GRADY-WHITE BOATS 


Exceptional attention to detail. 
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Holidays in Bloom 


WITHA TROVE OF FESTIVE 
TRADITIONS, CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, BECKONS FOR 
A CHEER-FILLED WINTER ESCAPE 


nacity as historically rich as Charleston, South 
Carolina, much of life is centered on tradition, 
and the holidays are no exception. As the Low- 
country weather cools, signs of the season can 
be spotted acrossthe downtown peninsula and 
beyond—a glimmering treein the heart of town, 
magnolia wreaths on cathedral doors, historic 
homes trimmed with garlands of red and green. 
Andit’snosurprisethat one of theseason’s most cher- 
ished traditions has rootsinthe Holy City. The poinset- 
tia,an age-old emblem of Christmas, traces its origins 
inthe United States back to one Joel Roberts Poinsett,a 
politician, amateur botanist, and native Charlestonian. 
In 1825, Poinsett was appointed by President James 
Monroeas the first U.S. ambassador to Mexico. During 
his deployment, the diplomat continued his horticul- 
tural pursuits, facilitating plant trade between Mexico 
andthe United States. Asthestory goes, it was atamar- 
ketinthecity of Taxcothathe first came across astrik- 
ing winter plant with bright red foliage. For centuries, 
the plant known as cuetlaxochitl had been used by the 
Aztecs for both medicinal and decorative purposes, 
but it didn’tarrivein the United States until specimens 
made their way to South Carolina, thanks to Poinsett. 
It wasn’t until after Poinsett’s death that his name- 
sake plant became synonymous 
with the holidays in the United 
States, but today, it remains 
one of winter’s most abundant 
sights. Withtens of millions sold 
annually, the poinsettiais one of 
the country’s most popular pot- 
ted plants, and now has its own 
national holiday on December 
12. Come winter, the flowers 
abound in the Holy City, but 
the use of the poinsettia is just 
one tradition among many that 
make the holiday season one of 
Charleston’s most enchanting 
times of year. 
To get in the spirit, touring 
one of Charleston’s historic 





residences is a worthy place to start. Visitors will be 
hard-pressed to find a site as meticulously decorated 
as the Joseph Manigault House. Here, the Garden Club 
of Charleston is tasked with decking the halls, with his- 
torical accuracy to boot. The club’s diligent handiwork 
fills the stately home with vibrant wreaths and arrange- 
ments, with special attention to plants andblooms culti- 


From top: Ever- 
green wreaths 
decorate lamp- 
posts on Broad 
Street; a vibrant 
poinsettia adorns 
ahistoric home. 





vated in the Lowcountry during the 1800s. Meanwhile, 
at the Nathaniel Russell House, the formal dining table 
is set with traditional holiday fare of sugared fruits, 
cakes, and sweetmeats, while Drayton Hall, a historic 
estate just a short drive away, hosts moving candlelit 
tours of its sprawling grounds. 

From mid-November through New Year’s Eve, an- 
other of the city’s most beloved affairs takes place just 
off the beaten path. Every year, James Island County 
Park is transformed into a true winter wonderland as 
more than seven hundred glittering light displays illu- 
minate its winding paths. Incars packed with family and 
friends, more thantwo hundred thousand merry guests 
drive through the spectacle each year, stopping for hot 
cocoa, s’mores, and carnival games along the way. 

As with every season, some of Charleston’s greatest 
joys are those youcan taste. Countless bars andrestau- 
rants offer delectable specials, from wintry libationsto 


peppermint-studded desserts. For a quint- 
essential dining experience, book a table at 
Circal886,wherethechefMarcCollins’smenu 
draws inspiration from the Lowcountry’s 
rich foodways. As a grand finale, decadent 
treats such as pumpkin soufflé with sorghum 
anglaise and chai ice cream await. After din- 
ner, revelers wil] want to snag a seat at the 
Cocktail Club, an intimate King Street bar 
where seasonal drinks such as the Johnny 
Dagger, featuring bourbon, curacao, and 
walnut liqueur, promise to warm from the 
inside out. A few blocks down at Thorough- 
bred Club, an elegant lounge in the lobby of 
Charleston Place, sips like the pumpkin spice 
carajillo pair perfectly with the hotel’s famed 
holiday decor. 

And for those not with you on yourtravels, 
thoughtful souvenirs are easy to come by. 
Thanks to a thriving community of makers, 
Charleston’s artisan treasures are a wonder 
to behold—and a saving grace for your holi- 
day shopping list. Some of the most coveted 
pieces are part of the Goldbug Collection, cre- 
ated by fourth-generation jewelers Mini Hay 
Avant and Kathleen Hay Hagood. Carried at 
Croghan’s Jewel Box, thefamily’s century-old 
shop, as well as well-traveled locales such as 
Charleston Place and the Gibbes Museum 
of Art, the shimmering accessories feature 
gilded palmetto bugs, reclaiming (andelevat- 
ing) one of Charleston’s most common crea- 
tures. Aniconic brand founded nearly fifteen 
years ago, Brackish is another local favorite, 
with striking feather pieces that make truly 
memorable gifts. Embodiments of Southern 
style, the handmade bow ties, cuff links, and 
jewelry can be found at outlets from the Pres- 
ervation Society of Charleston to Fieldshop 
by Garden & Gunin The Dewberry hotel. 

Aschurchbells ring and light-strunglamp- 
posts flicker to life, it’s easy tobe charmed by 
Charleston’s festivities. However you herald 
theholidays, revelintheknowledgethat with 
each joyous moment, a time-honored tradi- 
tion carries on. 


Planyouritinerary at ExploreCharleston.com 


EXPLORECHARLESTON.COM 
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One more day in Charleston 


Need alittle extra magic? These desirable places 
are the perfect holiday headquarters 


CHARLESTON 
PLACE 


A stunningly decorated site, 
this iconic hotel makes a 
worthy winter sojourn. Below 
the lobby’s twinkling chandelier, 
take in the Christmas train 
display, then peruse the 
twenty-plus boutiques. 


THE MILLS 
HOUSE WYNDHAM 
GRAND HOTEL 


On a bustling downtown 
corner, the Mills House is a 
buzzing holiday hot spot. Enjoy 
live jazz beside the grand hotel 
tree, then shop for someone 
special at Peyton William 
Jewelry in the lobby. 


THE 
DEWBERRY 


A snapshot of midcentury 
glamour: Holidays at The 
Dewberry are a true work 
of art. From the constellation 
of lights at the entrance to 
the tinsel-trimmed lobby, every 
detail is sure to spark joy. 


THE SANCTUARY 
AT KIAWAH ISLAND 
GOLF RESORT 


For those who prefer sand 
over snow, the Sanctuary 
offers holiday cheer with 
a view of the ocean. On 
a chilly night, sip a warm 
mug of cocoa on the 
resort's private beach. 


Explo ae an 


@ @ @EXPLORECHARLESTON 





HOTEL 
BENNETT 


The holidays are big at 
Hote! Bennett, including tea 
with Santa at Camellias— 
the rose-hued Champagne 
bar-—and special menus 
for Christmas brunch 
and dinner at Gabrielle. 





THE 
SPECTATOR 
HOTEL 


A relic of the Jazz jAge, 
the Spectator feels like a 
step back in time. For a 
festive evening out, don 
your gay apparel and sip a 
Prohibition-era cocktail at 
the gilded hotel bar, 


@ © @EXPLORECHS 











th THE SPECTACULAR RESIDES HERE moming, hoon, and night. 


Geherously filling the memory banks with around-the-clock charm. 


Ocean-view cottages. Magical sunsets, A wager-enticing 18-hole 
putting course, plus butlers, bagpipes, and full access to everything 


our resort has to offer. 


(Whe do you want be toll?) 














Asheville’s 
Creative Spirit 


THE ECLECTIC NORTH CAROLINA 
CITY OFFERS ARTISTRY IN 
EVERY EXPERIENCE 


ucked into a corner of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Asheville trumpets natu- 
ral beauty, innovation, and afamously 
free spirit. In every facet of the local 
adventure, an artistic touch is present, 
be it the contagious rhythm ofa street 
performance or the lasting tradition 
of bold contemporary crafts. To visit 
theareais tofind yourselfimmersed in creativity,no 
doubt leaving more inspired than before. 


Working ina wide 
range ofmediums, 

the artists and makers 
of the River Arts 
District represent 
some of Asheville’s 
finestcreative talent, 


Itdoesn’t take much digging to find the artistic per- 
sonalityin each of Asheville’s neighborhoods. From the 
studios of Kenilworth to sidewalk installments likethe 
Tiny Gallery in North Asheville, the city holds count- 
less places to encounter original works. Chief among 
them is the pedestrian-friendly River Arts District. An 
industrial zone turnedcreative huh, theneighborhood 
boasts two hundred artists in twenty-two buildings, 
where specialties range from painting and pottery to 
fiber artsand sculpture. Aninspiring setting in its own 
right, the River Arts Districtis also home tothe Wilma 
Dykeman Greenway, named for the Asheville-born au- 
thorwhose ecological tome, The French Broad, helped 
illuminate the need to preserve local waterways. 

When embarking ona tour, here’sa hint: Start at Riv- 
erview Station and the neighboring Foundation Stu- 
dios, where acollection of historic buildings house wel- 
coming galleries, work spaces, and classrooms. Here, 
artistry is found not only in these makerspaces, but in 
the surroundings themselves. Against the backdrop 
of vivid murals by local artists, thesiteis alsohometoa 
skate park, an independent movie theater, the Wedge 
at Foundationbrewery and tasting room, and popular 
eateries such as 12 Bones Smokehouse. 

While Asheville’s modern art scene is vibrant, tra- 
ditional craft is in the region’s DNA. In centuries past, 
the Allanstand Craft Shop, established in 1895, and 
Biltmore Estate Industries, opened in 1905, provided 





opportunities for local artisans to sell their wares while 
students learned legacy techniques. Today, that empha- 
sis on craft lives on, from the Folk Art Center to various 
glassblowing and ceramics studios. Spaces such as the 
Village Potters Clay Center host in-person instruction 
for skills like hand building and using a potter’s wheel, 
while Odyssey ClayWorks offers one-night pottery class- 
es for all skill levels. For those captivated by glass arts, 
the North Carolina Glass Center celebrates the delicate 
medium, offering easily accessible classes as well. 
Sometimes, however, experiencing these artful trea- 
sures is as easy as gazing at (or shopping) the works on 
display. Japanese-born ceramist Akira Satake crafts 
tableware, tea ceremony sets, and sculptural vessels at 
his River Arts District studio and gallery, where visitors 
are welcome to takeit all in. Meanwhile, Daphne and Ed 
Cohan design and hand print linens and home goods at 
their shop, the High Fiber, open on weekdays. And be- 
cause the world of heritage craft extends beyond dishes 
and decor, consider a craft brewery tour with Asheville 
Brews Cruise, or ataste of Imladris Farm’sfamousjams, 
created by a family who has worked the land for seven 
generations and sold their wares at various local shops. 
Also in the realm of culinary arts, No Taste like Home 
serves up a variety of experiences in Asheville’s rich 
outdoor landscape. Join a wild food stroll or, in April, a 
daylong Morel and Ramp Tour led by renowned forager 
Alan Muskat. Visitors to Asheville can also limit their 


hunting and gathering to the extensive restau- 
rant scene, where the artistry of local chefs is 
on full display. At the beloved Chai Pani, James 
Beard Award nominee Meherwan Irani creates 
snacks and savory plates inspired by India’s 
realm of street food and home cooking. At the 
nearby rooftop Capella on 9, Asheville-born ex- 
ecutive chef Rakim Gaines lends his extensive 
local knowledge to the restaurant’s seasonally 
driven tapas-style menu. The city and its sur- 
rounding areas also boast a wealth of markets 
during the growing season. The open-air events 
present the best of local produce, baked goods, 
and crafts, offering aglimpseinto the prevalence 
of farms (and the farm-to-table lifestyle) in this 
Blue Ridge haven. 

Rooted in Appalachian sound, Ashevillehasa 
reputation for one of the country’s finest music 
scenes. While tradition manifests in a wealth of 
bluegrass, old-time, and Americana acts, the 
area cultivates artists in a wide array of genres, 
from soul and hip-hop to indie and jazz. Two 
must-visit venues are Salvage Station on the 
French Broad River and Rabbit Rabbit in South 
Slope, where nationally touring acts and local 
events areregularlyonthe books. Another way to 
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experience this eclecticmountain sound is at the 
annual LEAF Festival, held each spring and fallin 
nearby Black Mountain. Just twenty minutes out- 
side Asheville proper, the mountain enclaveis just 
one of many charming towns in the surrounding 
area, its picturesque downtown known for arich 
creative culture of its own. 

Asheville’s live entertainment covers far more 
than music, though, as comedy, movement, and 
theatrical works play out on stages through- 
out the region. At the outdoor Hazel Robinson 
Amphitheatre, the Montford Park Players put 
on contemporary and Shakespearean plays, 
while the Magnetic Theatre spotlights the voic- 
es of local playwrights. Meanwhile, the Differ- 
ent Strokes! Performing Arts Collective stages 
thought-provoking shows that confront issues 
of social diversity. Each January, these themes 
come together at the Asheville Fringe Arts Fes- 
tival,a weeklong celebration of experimental and 
boundary-pushing theater, dance, spoken word, 
music, and more, now in its twentieth year. 

Pulsing with sound, color, and flavor from one 
season to the next, Asheville is ever alive with 
creativity, promising travelers an encounter with 
something new. 


With so much to see and do, it takes more thana 
few days to take itallin. Toplanan extended trip, 
visit ExploreAsheville.com 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH EXPLORE ASHEVILLE 


The Art 

of Giving 
Looking to share a piece of 
your visit? Quintessentially 


Asheville, these thoughtful 
goods and experiences 
make standout gifts for 
the holidayseason 


Hang Out 

Made in Asheville, ENO 
hammocks are must-haves 
for camping, music festivals, 
and baokyard hangs. 
eaglesnestoutfittersinc.com 


Nature Calls 


Give the gift of the great 
outdoors—with a stylish up- 
grade. Asheville Glamping’s 
rentals include domes, tree 
houses, and safari tents. 
ashevilleglamping.com 


Picture This 

Using bright, imaginative 
hues, pet portrait artist 
Angela Alexander captures 
four-legged friends in 
acrylic on canvas. 
angelaalexanderart.com 


Beyond Bed 

and Breakfast 

In Candler, the Farm 

Cabins and Cottages 
offer a culinary-fooused 
escape. Thetwo-night 

stay inoludes breakfast, a 
private cookingdemonstra- 
tion, and a gourmet dinner. 
thefarmceabins.com 


Light It Up 

Leam the art of candie 
making at Hummingbird 
Candle Co.—and leave 

with handmade gifts for 
your loved ones. 
hummingbirdcandieca.com 


Form and Funetion 
inan array ofearthy tones, 
ceramic pieces by East Fork 
have become sorne of Ashe- 
ville’s hottest commodities. 
Thrown and glazed by hand, 
the mugs and serveware 

will be cherished for years. 
eastfork.com 
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FINE HOME FURNISHINGS 


brumbaughs.com | 11651 West Camp Bowie Blvd. | Fort Worth | 817.244.9377 
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Made inthe 
South Awards 


Mississippi-rooted gin, 
Appalachian honey, a 
Texas-inspired floor 
lamp, and hand-carved 
dove decoys from the 
Chesapeake Bay, plus 
dog beds, chef’s knives, 
pajamas, and more: 
Meet the honoreesin 
our annual contest for 
Southern makers 




















Eating My Words 

Rick Bragg on picking 

catfish to the bane, e 

bese oysters onthe Seedlings 

half shell, and feasting on 

chicken-fried steak with of Hope 

some of the South’s i ; 

leading literary lights Hurricane Dorian 

decimated the Bahamas’ 
12 mangrove forests, which shelter 
O bonefish and provide an economic 

; engine for many islanders. 

Florida Odyssey Nowa dedicated coalition is 

Journey across the working-to bring them back 

Sunshine State’s af wit ee 

mysterious middle with ; ee By T.Ec 5 

novelist and Florida a ‘ 

native John Brandon, 


exploring the sinkholes, 
springs, and gator-laden 
swamps that inspired his 
epic lvory Shoals 

By Brett Martin 


\a/ 


Volunteers Summer Sturrup (left) and Kaya Murray plant young mangroves on Grand Bahamaisland. 
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The Other Elizabeth « 17 East Main Street, Boyce, VA 


Elizabeth Locke Jewels « 968 Madison Avenue, New York City 212-744-7878 





Store Locations: 540-837-3088 or www.elizabethlockejewels.com/where-to-buy 
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SAVANNAH 


FEEL FREE TO MAKE OUR HISTORY AN EST. AR 1733 


UNFORGETTABLE PART OF YOURS. 
VISITSAVANNAH.COM 


THIS 1SN’T ORDINARY. THIS 1S SAVANNAH. 
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Top, from left: 
Singer-songwriter 
Hailey Whitters; a 
table set for dinner 

at High Hampton; 
DiBenedetto with 
Nashville chef 
Maneet Chauhan. 
Below left: A beautiful 
rainbow trout. 


Mountain 
Get-Together 


REVELINGIN GREAT FRIENDS, FOOD, 
AND THE OUTDOORS DURING OUR ANNUAL 
GARDEN & GUN SOCIETY WEEKEND 

the winter greens in the garden boxes 

(heavy on the collards and bok choy), 
the country seemed to be finally gaining a slight leg 
up on COVID. Not long after that, [ pointed my vehicle 
northwest toward Cashiers, North Carolina, where 
along with G&G’s CEO and cofounder, Rebecca Darwin, 
Ihosted the Garden & Gun Society Gathering. 

The goal of the Society is to bring the pages of the 
magazine to life, and that’s what we planned to do for 
forty or so of our most passionate readers. As | pulled 
into High Hampton resort with the late-afternoon sun 
bathing the face of RockMoun- 
tain, 1 knew we picked theright 
setting. Early Friday morning, 
oneofthemembers and] found 
ourselves onatour of John Hol- 
lifield’s workshop. To say Hol- 
lifield, apast Madeinthe South 
Awards winner, makes bam- 


boo flyrodsislikesaying Pappy 
Van Winkle makes whiskey. He 


y kids started trying to track Santa 
with eighty-three days left until Christ- 
mas. I can’t say] blame them. I’m ready 
for a good jolt of holly jolly myself. De- 
spite a large chunk of 2021 feeling alot 
like 2020, this fall when I was putting 
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builds every component besides the titanium guides 
by hand, but it’s his artful engravings of trout and may- 
flies, sometimes in twenty-four-karat gold, that push 
his rods to the next level. Later that evening, the group 
gathered at the esteemed Canyon Kitchen as visiting 
chef Ann Kim, from the Garden & Gun Club restaurant 
in Atlanta, served up a dish of smoked fried quail and 
collard green kimchi that stole the show. 

On Saturday, folks made the difficult choice of sport- 
ing clays, fly fishing, hiking, or aplein air painting class. 
Iput myselfin the capable handsof legendary Western 
North Carolina guide Roger Lowe, whomanaged to put 
me on the biggest rainbow trout of my life. Later that 
afternoon, [had the privilege of hosting aconversation 
with Nashville chefand television personality Maneet 
Chauhan that ranged from favorite holidays to creat- 
ing family traditions to getting yourspicesto“sing and 
dance” in the pan. Singer-songwriter Hailey Whitters 
capped off the weekend with an intimate, living-room- 
style performance. If Whitters, whothrows off ayoung 
Dolly Parton vibe without an ounce of hokeyness, isn’t 
on your playlist, I’d suggest starting with “Ten Year 
Town,” her breakout hit. 

Rolling down the proverbial hill to the South Caro- 
lina Lowcountry the next morning, satiated and more 
thanalittle groggy, Icould feel the chill inthe air andthe 
warmth of aweekend spent with friends new and old. 


To learn more about the Garden & Gun Society, goto 
gardenandgun.com/ggsociety. 


DAVID DIBENEDETTO 
Senior Vice President & Editorin Chief 


Pretty 
Pup! 


And the winner is... 


Say helloto Goose,a 
golden retriever from 
Atlanta and the overall 
winner of the 2021 
Good Dog Photo 
Contest, chosen by 
G&G editors. Her 
owner, Holland Cox, 
snapped the picture 
while vacationing 
onisle of Palms, 
South Carolina, as 
the puppy had her 
first encounter witha 
ghost crab.(Happily, 
the standoff ended 
inatruce.) Thanksto 
all readers who took 
part; the nearly six 
thousand adorable 
entries made our job 
of picking the top dog 
wonderfully difficult. 
Tosee moreeditors’ 
picks and the readers’ 
choice winners, visit 
gardenandgun.com/ 
gooddog2021. 


Top: PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAGGIE BRAUCHER 
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Fredrik 
Brodén 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
a 


“Swedish photography is inherently 

very sparse, as with most things Scandi- 
navian,” says Fredrik Brodén, who was 
born in Sweden and nowresides in Dallas. 
“That lives in metoacertain extent, even 
while working mostly in the United States 
andthe South.’ For both this issue’s 
cover and the twelfth annual Made inthe 
South Awards (p. 87), Brodén worked his 
minimalist magic, accenting products 
with shadows and simple backgrounds. 
But living in Texas has also influenced the 
photographer, whohas shot for publica- 
tions including the New York Times and 
GQ. “Ihave photographed things like dirt 
track racing at the Devil’s Bowl and aban- 
doned drive-ins,” he says. “Americanais 
very appealing to me.” 
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“You say bonjour 
to everyone inthe 
shop. [hat feels very 
Southern to me” 


—Jessica B. Harris, who writes about her annual winter 


trip to Paris on page 140 





Jessica B. 
Harris 
WRITER 

a 


Recently namedto 
Time's 100 Most Influ- 
ential People of 2021 
list, Jessica B. Harris 
is a culinary historian 
whose work often 
explores the food of 
the African diaspora 
in places like New Or- 
leans, New York, and 
for “Paris, My Way” (p. 
140), the City of Light. 
“I've been going to Par- 
is since! was sixteen; 
at this point, it’s a part 
of my DNA," she says. 
“When you walk into a 
store, you say bonjour 
to everyone inthe 
shop. That feels very 
Southern to me.” Har- 
risis currently working 
onacookbook,a food 
history book tied to 
family memories, and 
the second season 

of Netflix’s Highon 
the Hog, based on her 
best-selling book of 
thesame name. 





Ryan 
Krogh 


WRITER 


Ryan Kroghis not by 
nature a cat person. 
“I've come tolovemy 
cats, but | just don't 
quite get them,” says 
the journalist, who has 
worked at Men’s Jour- 
naland Outside. "We 
pass each other inthe 
house, and sometimes 
they decide to show 
me affection.” Based 
in Austin, Texas, Krogh 
prefers running onthe 
Barton Creek Green- 
belt or paddleboarding 
onLady Bird Lake 
with his English Lab, 
Magnolia, to watching 
his cats wreak havoc 
at home. “I've always 
wanted to get Nolie 
inG&G." he says of 

his Good Dog column 
about the relation- 
ships among his pets 
(p. 66). “It’s ironic that 
the only reason she 
made it was because 
of these damn cats.” 





Linden 
Elstran 
STYLIST 
a 


“tlike the stories of ob- 
jects,” Linden Elstran 
says. “Any objectinuse 
holds awholerecord of 
human endeavor.” The 
New York stylist, who 
has produced work 

for Modern Luxury 
and Fortune, grew up 
an army brat, moving 
across Europe before 
her family settled in 
Chapel Hill, North Car- 
Olina. For this year’s Gift 
Guide (p. 51), Elstran 
drew inspiration from 
her love of early 1980s 
Belgian wallpaper, her 
growing collection of 
American quilts, and 
“the extravagance 

of gift wrap and the 
appeal of patternson 
patterns on patterns,” 
she says. “Sometimes, 
twopatterns together 
canbehorrible, but 
when you layer five or 
six orseven together, 
it's suddenly amazing” 





Allison 
Glock 
WRITER 
i 


When Allison Glock 
began interviewing J. 
Smith-Cameron for 
“Taking Care of Busi- 
ness” (p. 23), the two 
hit it off. “Her person- 
ality felt very familiar 
tome, andwe quickly 
hada rapport,” Glock 
says. "She's one of 
those actors you see 
and say, ‘I'mso glad 
she's in this. We're in 
good hands with her.” 
The Atlanta journalist 
and Garden & Gun 
contributing editor 
has written for Rolling 
Stone and Esquire, 
and writes and exeo- 
utive produces shows 
including NBC's The 
Blacklist. She's now 
working on Fifty/60, a 
docuseries for 
Disney, slated for next 
summer, that com- 
memorates the fiftieth 
anniversary of the 
passing of Title IX. 


Fromileft: Lauren Gatyean; Cedric Angeles; Ryan Krogh; Alice Gac, Allison Giock 
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“1 have neverseen 
amore handsome 
animal. Youshould 
have made Calvin 
acenterfold” 


SKY’S THE LIMIT 

Latria Graham’s poetic descriptions of 
visiting a dark-sky site in North Carolina 
(This Land, October/November 2021) 
remind me of why we must preserve the 
sky above as well as the earth below. It 

is estimated that one-third of humanity 
cannot see the Milky Way because of 
light pollution—and that includes four 
out of five Americans. What the world 
needs nowis more looking up and less 
looking down, and Graham’sarticleisa 
good start. 


Philip Groce 
Macon, Georgia 


The article by Russell Worth Parker 

on Jonathan Wilkins’s search for his 
authentic self (“Expanding the Field,” 
October/November 2021) was moving. 
It compels one to consider howwe, 

too, might live more authentically and 
inclusively. As our environment burns, 
dries, and floods, our existence rests on 
reconnecting everyone with the land, 
water, and sky. 


J. Kirk Norris 
Altoona, Iowa 


PICK OF THE LITTER 

Thave never seen amore handsome an- 
imal than Calvin onthe cover (October/ 
November 2021). Andrew Hyslopis to be 
complimented on his cameraskills, and 
the dogis to be complimented for being 
so stunning. You should have made 
Calvin acenterfold. 


James L. Edwards 
Locust, North Carolina 
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I’min love with your cover dog. Ihave 
been looking intothis breed for my next 
dog but haven’t found oneas stinking 
cute as Calvin. 1am reading Rick Bragg’s 
new book, The Speckled Beauty. put the 
book down next to this G&Gissue and 
was amazed at how similar Speck and 
Calvinlook. They even seem to be posing 
the same way! Maybeit’s coincidence, or 
maybe I am just ready for another dog. 


Lynne Lyboldt 
Alexandria, Virginia 


MEMORY LANE 

Ienjoyed Guy Martin’s “Alabama 
Getaway” (Traditions, October/Novem- 
ber 2021), and living near the Texas- 


Arkansas line for thirty years, I can relate. 


Texarkana, Arkansas, is just afew steps 
across State Line Avenue. The Texas 
side was dry, and the Arkansas side was 
wet—which meant bars and clubs onthe 
Arkansas side and Bible bookstores and 
churches across the street. I remember 
hiding six-packs in my truck. 

Nancy White 


Texarkana, Texas 


Vivian Howard’s column (Country Ac- 
cent, October/November 2021) reminds 
me of my not-particularly-outdoorsy 
grandfather, who, with five-year-old me 
in tow, went off to surf-fish for our fami- 
ly’s dinner. Nothing at all was biting, and 
after abit, he happened to spot a fellow 
down the beach with quite a good haul. 


A few dollars later and dinner was served. 


Vicki Fagan Thompson 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Social 
Chatter 
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WE ASKED... 


How many times 
should you chew 
an oyster? 


Inour Talk of the South 
newsletter, readers told 
us how—or if—they bite 
into the bivalves. 


Zero! You downit in one sloppy gulp. 
WandaW. 


Two. Just the right number to savor 
the brininess of the oyster with the 
silkiness of the mignonette sauce. 
Jimc. 


Onelight chewif slurping fromthe 
shell. Two medium chewsif it’s rest- 
ing atop a saltine cracker. Jere B. 


Half ofa chew. Just enough to crack 
the flesh of the oyster and get the full 
flavor of its origin. Dennis M. 


As many times as you want until you 
hit a pearl. Joe D, 


Thelarge ones from the Northwest 
might require three or four chews, 
while the smaller Georgia and South 
Carolina oysters might need only 
one. Charles R. 


You only have to pretend to chew an 
oyster a couple of times because it 
just slides right down whether you 
are ready or not. Karen H. 


ILLUSTRATION BY DAWN YANG 
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Art. 
History. 
Tradition. 


EXPERIENCE A WINE 

OF PLACE AND TIME. 
Conceived in Virginia, inspired 
by Bordeaux, and based in 

the Napa Valley, Amlés Wines 
approaches each bottle with 
intention and artistry, giving rise 


to something altogether new. 


JOIN US ON THE JOURNEY 
100% of Amlés’ profits support 
communities in need. Take part 

in the movement and experience 
Reflectionist, Amlés’ Napa Valley 
cabernet sauvignon, and Portrait, 
a three-bottle barrel-select 
collector’s set, both available now. 
amleswines.com 











Wardrobe styling by Cat Pope for the Only Agency; hair and makeup by Liz Olivier for Exclusive Artists 
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INTERVIEW 


Taking Care 
of Business 
SUCCESSION SCENE-STEALER 
d. SMITH-CAMERON 


MAKES ALL THE RIGHT MOVES 
By Allison Glock 


J. Smith-Cameron, 
photographed at Hudson Yards 
Loft in New York City. 
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TALKOF 
THESOUTH 


Smith-Cameron belongs to that very small cadre of actors 
about whom every time you see them on-screen you inevita- 
bly mutter, “Ohhh, I love her.” Now sixty-four, the Kentucky- 
/ born, South Carolina-raised performer has found herself 
| on the receiving end of fresh, feverish appreciation thanks 


i 


to her wry turn as corporate attorney Gerri Kellman on the 


dark-sided HBO hit Succession, back for its third season. 

With every smirk, purse of the lips, and swallowed sigh, the 
Tony-nominated stage veteran telegraphs what those of us raised in the South rec- 
ognize as hallmarks of seasoned Southern womanhood—a wicked sense of humor, 
steely pragmatism, an earned weariness, and most ofall, supreme, unswerving com- 
petence. Currently residing in New York City’s SoHoneighborhood with her husband, 
the playwright, screenwriter, and film director Kenneth Lonergan, and college-aged 
daughter, Nellie, Smith-Cameron imbues all her roles with a lived-in authenticity, a 
side effect, she says, chuckling, “of my always asking, ‘What would! dointhis circum- 


stance if this happened to me?” 


You were raised primarily in 

Greenville, South Carolina. 

Yeah, through high school. My dad was 
an architect and engineer and his father, 
my granddad, was kind of a famous—he 
was the resident architect of the Biltmore 
house in Asheville. | think my dad was 
always a little bit hampered by what he 
thought he had to live upto. He was never 
quite happy and always looking for some- 
where he might be happier. So we moved 
around alot. 


How did that affect you as achild? 

I had a big brother and sister, and I was 
very much the baby. I was a shy kid who 
wore glasses and played the violin and 
didn’t have a best friend, so it was rocky. 
I still think of myself as shy and intro- 
verted. Luckily, my sophomore year [of 
high school] this senior girl behind me in 
Spanish class dared me to audition for 
the school play. And about that time, [also 
got contact lenses. 


You went for it! 

Yes! I put myself on the map being in The 
Diary of Anne Frank, and my whole social 
profile, ifyouwill, changed. | hadawrite-up 
in the newspaper. It was weird. I was this 
invisible girl at school. And all of asudden 
Iwasa celebrity. It was fantastic because! 
knew what! wanted to do after that. 


Astaris born. 
[Laughs.] A star is born...in Greenville, 
South Carolina. I was always sneaking in 
from the side. 
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You seem soat home inallyour 
performances. Has that always 

been the case? 

I getnervous when] amacting, but I feellike 
the style of acting I connect with is more 
in the moment rather than preplanned. 
That’s the wonderful thing about Succes- 
sion: They’re really looking for that reflex- 
ive input, the improvisation. I don’t worry 
about making it interesting or funny or dif- 
ferent. My husband says this all the time, 
but what really happens in life is always 
more fascinating than some kooky thing 
you could make up. 


Your ability to not have affectations, 

to appear natural—does that 

spring from your being comfortable 
with yourself in real life? 

No. [Laughs.] Somebody could ask me 
something inthe supermarket, andI might 
becomeuptight because, you know, I don’t 
haveany makeup on orsomedumbreason. 
We all have these subtle masks or camou- 
flages that we adopt for self-protection all 
the time. 


Who taught you the most valuable 
lesson about life? 

Nottobecorny or typical, but mymomdid. 
She always told me to live every moment, 
say yes to things. She didn’t get achance to 
dothat much in herlife.l remember when! 
was heading out toL.A.,shehad justreada 
Laurence Olivier biography, and was half- 
way down thedriveway, and she yelled, “Re- 
member, do what Laurence Olivier said! 
Be outrageous!” 


Smith-Cameron stars as Gerri 
Kellman on HBO’s Succession, now 
airing its third season. 


You’ve livedin New Yorka long time. Do 
you still feel particularly Southern? 

I do. I associate with Southern literature. 
My first film was based on a Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlingsshort story called “Gal Young 
Un,” which takes placein the backwoods of 
northern Florida. I love Southern cuisine, 
the gift ofgabSoutherners have, the eccen- 
tricity ofthe South. But the rigid conserva- 
tism and racism have made me feel schizo- 
phrenic, because thereisnodefenseof that. 
And it is right to recognize the painful an- 
cestry in the South. I have this weird hate/ 
love thing about the South, tobe frank. 


Rectify was arare television series 

that depicted a recognizable, 
unadorned South, unlike so many other 
series that show the South as— 
Over-the-top. 


Exactly. You based your character on 
that show, Janet—a shattering role 

asa parent swallowing griefshe can’t 
articulate—on your own mother. 

A cross between my mom and Rosalynn 
Carter. 


Is therearole that has closely resembled 
who you are? 

Well, my husband’s movie Margaret was 
written forme, and in many ways was very 
closetowholam. For almost the whole mov- 
ie, my character and the daughter char- 
acter are misunderstanding each other 
completely. 


This has been aparticularly rough 

few years to bea parent. 

Yeah. I just read this advice column about 
how at some point, your kid steps forward 
and takes the wheel of life—whether they 
doit at thirteen or nineteen or twenty-five, 
that’s what growing upis. And with COVID, 
this adolescent group missed all these real- 
lyimportantdevelopmental steps. How’re 
they going to adjust? It broke my heart. The 
world isin acrisis, so you don’t really know 
what todo. 


Whereare you finding comfort? 

I keep reminding myself that we are all 
kind of living in the in-between. Life is like 
animprov. You have to play it by ear. S 





" 


“What really happens in life is 


always more fascinating than some 
kooky thing you could make up” 
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READYINGA 
CLASSIC GUN FOR NEW 
DAYS IN THE FIELD 


By T. Edward Nickens 


An1878 Parker Bros. 
12-gauge hammer 
gun, after restoration 
work by Bill Graham. 





ometimesit feels like an audition, Bill Gra- 
ham says. 

Someone inherits a vintage over-and- 
under shotgun, or is given an heirloom 
side-by-side from one of thelauded houses 
of sporting firearms—Parker or A.H. Fox 
or Thom. Bland & Sons—and they turn to 
Graham for his growing reputation doing 

the very thing they think they want done but aren’t 
quite sure howtostart. “What they really want toknow 
is: CanI shoot the gun?” Graham explains. “But most 
customers start off talking about the story of their 
family member whoowned the gun. They want tomake 
sure that | will honor the memory just as muchas they 
do. They’re sizing me up, and | appreciate that.” 

For Graham, who’s based in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, respecting both the firearm and its legacy is at 
the heart of his business. He operates Nice Old Double 
Gunworks, specializing in the repair, rejuvenation, and 
restoration of classic side-by-side shotguns, particu- 
larly American and English firearms made from the 
late 1800s to the mid-twentieth century. And while 
some of his customers are serious collectors who want 
himtorestore old firearms totheir off-the-shelfluster, 
he’s particularly energized by folks seeking to bring an 
old gun back to a safe shooting condition while cele- 
brating the years that have already slipped by. “Ifthe 
work is rooted in the memory of aloved one,” he says, 
“and all the scratches and dings carry meaning, then 
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people should know that is perfectly okay.” 

To evaluate an old gun’s soundness for the modern 
range or field, Graham starts with the gun’s barrels. 
“You buyanoldgun forthe barrel, not the wood,” he ex- 
plains, and the condition of thebarrelsonan heirloom 
firearm can dictate whether the gun is a shooter ora 
wall hanger. Most rustand pitting in a barrel won’t pre- 
clude a gun from finding its way back into the woods. 
“But if it looks likea gravel roadin there,” he says, “that 
could beadifferent matter.” Somebarrels may require 
relaying vent ribs that have loosened, or re-bluing of 
worn or rusted finishes. Many hunters and shooters 
ask about lengthening the chambers on older shot- 
guns, since modern shotgun shells are often slightly 
longer than the chambers of many vintage firearms. 
Gunsmiths can lengthen either the chambers or forc- 
ing cones to firelonger shells, but as long as the bores 
don’t demand too much heavy lifting, bringing old bar- 
rels up to speedis usually straightforward. 

For customers with Damascus steel barrels, Gra- 
ham doesn’t think they automatically disqualify an 
old shotgun from seeing new action. He'll measurethe 
barrel wallsto ensure they’re thick enough to tolerate 
shooting pressures from modern shot shells, and steer 
customers to brands that are engineered for older 
guns. “They have lower pressures and slower speeds,” 
he says. “I shoot them all day long. You don’t neces- 
sarily havetorun screaming froma Damascus barrel.” 

Next, Graham assesses theshotgun’s action. Many 
old guns need to be brought “back on face,” which 
means tightening the juncture between the breech 
and the chamber. That’s typically another straight- 
forward fix. And worn and weathered actions can be 
re-color-cased. 

After a forensic study of metal shotgun parts, Gra- 
ham starts to explore the gun’s wooden parts, such 
as the forestock and butt. Often, he says, old guns get 
stored with the barrels pointing up. “Do that for too 
long,” he explains, “and the stock head absorbs a lot 
of oil.” That can weaken and discolor even the finest 
grades of wood. To turn back time, Graham will leach 
the old oils from the stock, and fix any serious insults 
to the wood. And sooner or later, the conversation 
will turn to checkering. “There’s often a lot of discus- 
sion about the checkering,” Graham says. “Usually, 
my position is that a one-hundred-year-old shotgun 
should never look brand-new again, but not everyone 
feels that way.” Many customers settle ona75 percent 
restoration of the checkering. “That way, the gun still 
looks used,” he says, “but taken care of.” 

Graham’s bottom line is that he wants to under- 
stand thecustomer, and match his skills totheir vision 
for the gun. “Working on these old firearms is really a 
partnership,” he says. “I love the fact that! get to honor 
the original makers of these guns, becausetheir skills 
wereextraordinary. But it’s alsovery rewarding to par- 
ticipate in writing the future story of a gun that had 
been lost or ignored.” 3 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE SWAMPS FOR 


10. YEARS 


PART OF YOUR WARDROBE 


FOREVER aE 
Casa del 10 


relentlessly american 





www.casadelriocollection.com 
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Country 


ALIENS MEET RED DIRT 
ON JASON BOLAND & THE 
STRAGGLERS’STELOAR 
THE LIGHT SAW ME 


By Matt Hendrickson 


ason Boland is killing time before sound 
check at Bubba’s Brewhouse, a bar on a 
stretch of state highway in the small town 
ofDurant, Oklahoma. After playing close to 
two thousand gigs inhis career, Boland and 
his band, the Stragglers, dispense with it 
quickly. “It’s the only time responsibility be- 
falls any member of this organization,” he 
quips in his mellow drawl. Later, he’ll visit the medical 
marijuana dispensary he owns in town before what he 
calls “the power two hours,” playing his high-intensity 
blend of honky-tonk, country, and rock and roll while 
the giant mid-September corn moonrises overhead. 
Lately his set lists have entered otherworldly terri- 
toryas Boland, aveteran of Oklahoma’s Red Dirt coun- 
tryscene, has been testing out songs from his tenth stu- 
dio effort, the sci-fi-inspired concept album The Light 
Saw Me.Therecord centers around acowboyfromthe 
1890s transported by aliens to the late twentieth cen- 
tury, where he’s searching for his long-gonewife. Don’t 
roll your eyes; Boland’s not that high. Over the eleven- 
song, three-section narrative, the deeper meaning un- 
folds. “Being zapped into the future by aliens wasn’t 
the point,” he says. “It’s just the backdrop to ask the 
questions we all want answers to: Is there meaning in 
anything? Is anything real, lasting, or connected? For 
the cowboy, the touchstone is the love of his wife.” 
Concept albums can be dicey propositions. The 
great ones—Willie Nelson’s Red Headed Stranger and 
Emmylou Harris’s The Ballad of Sally Rose among 
them—are offset by head-scratchers like Garth Brooks 
in...the Life of Chris Gaines. As with Nelson’s Stranger, 
Boland’s album weaves heartbreaking details of tragic 
love, bad decisions, and asearch for peace andredemp- 
tion. Except with The Light Saw Me (aplay on the Hank 
Williams tune “I Sawthe Light”), you might need to sus- 
pend alittle more disbelief. 
Growing up in rural Oklahoma, Boland was infatu- 
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ated by anything with “wizards, dragons, and Star 
Wars.” Healsolistened toaton of Waylon Jennings and 
Merle Haggard, leaving for college inthe early nineties 
at Oklahoma Statein Stillwater, which had becomethe 
hubofthe Red Dirt sound, amixofroots music andtra- 
ditional country with a rock edge. Boland hung out at 
the Farm, where Red Dirt pioneer Bob Childers lived 
and the headquarters for a motley collection of musi- 
cians. “We all thought country music was going to go 
the Steve Earle way, but it didn’t,” Boland says. “If you 
abandoned Merle Haggard, you abandoned country 
music. ‘Nashville sucks.’ That was the battle cry.” 

Boland’s new material finds him at his most vulner- 
able, unafraid of confronting life’s burning questions. 
Musically, the palette has expanded as well. “Here 
for You” and “Future” marry Americana twang with 
slow-burn psychedelic laments, while majestic songs 
such as “A Tornado & the Fool” and “Straight Home” 
sound like Pink Floyd making a pit stop in West Texas. 
Boland’s uncompromising attitude and penchant for 
experimentation have long resonated with his peers, 
including his friend Shooter Jennings, who produced 
the album. “He’s totally underappreciated as asong- 
writer,” says Jennings, who also helmed Boland’s 2013 
album, Dark & Dirty Mile. “There are very few artists 
who have stayed true to themselves for twenty years 
and gotten better with every record.” 

While they now tour around the country, Boland & 
the Stragglers are still one of the top draws on the cir- 
cuit of clubs and dance halls that stretches from Man- 
hattan, Kansas, to New Braunfels, Texas, closeto where 
he now lives with his wife, Mandy, and their bulldog, 
Gary Stewart Boland. For shows in 2022, he’s contem- 
plating ifhe should play The LightSaw Mefromstart to 
finish (he should). “Istillsee us always challenging who 
we areas musicians and songwriters and performers,” 
he says. And given that UFOs have been spotted over 
Durant, you never know who might belistening. & 


Bluegrass 
Gift 


A tribute to the 
great Tony Rice 





PunchBrothers 
HELL ON CHURCH 
STREET 

a 


Released in 1983, the 
late bluegrass legend 
Tony Rice's Church 
Street Blues influ- 
enced a generation 

of pickers, showcas- 
ing his singular flat- 
picking style on tradi- 
tional numbers as well 
as covers of Bob Dylan 
and Gordon Lightfoot. 
On Hellon Church 
Street, out in January, 
Punch Brothers pay 
homage with their 
interpretations of the 
album's twelve songs. 
Church Street Blues 
is Rice at his purest, 
mainly just him and his 
guitar, soit’satreat to 
hear the full band lend 
their own dynamic 
musicianship to songs 
like “House Carpen- 
ter” and Lightfoot’s 
“The Wreck of the 
Edmund Fitzgerald.” 
Amust for any blue- 
grass fan.—MH 


Oklahoma native 
Jason Boland goes 
galacticon his tenth 
studio album with his 
band the Stragglers. 


Will Von Bolton 
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Hope on the Wing 


AT-RISK BATS FIND POTENTIAL REFUGE 
ON THE CAROLINA COAST 
By Lindsey Liles 


t9:52 onamuggy July night, our first bat 

flies into the ghostly filaments of a net 

suspended high in the air. It’s a young 

female Seminole: petite, the color of ma- 

L hogany, fluffy, snub-nosed, and emitting 
/ aclick that would be as loud as a freight 

train, if only we could hear it. 

Seminoles are one of thirteen bat spe- 

cies that have been found in Beaufort County, South 
Carolina, and oneofnine documentedin the Palmetto 
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the property’s twenty thousand acres of tidal creeks, 
marshes, and forests currently remain undeveloped, 
and the Palmetto Bluff Conservancy team of six pro- 
tects it all, overseeing on-site archaeology, history, 
environmental outreach, and research crucial to the 
future of bats, whose 1,400-plus species keep the 
world’s ecosystems going. They are key seed dispers- 
ers and pollinators—more than three hundred fruits 
depend on them, as does agave. One study calculated 
that insectivorous bats save the United States agricul- 
tureindustry alonean annual $23 billion in pesticides. 

Lydia Moore, the Conservancy’s bat biologist, low- 
ers the mist net we’d erected before the light faded. 
Nearly invisible and more than twenty feet tall, it and 
two others stretch across a wooded corridor where 
bats wheel and dart while foraging for insects among 
the saw palmettos, hickories, and pines, With deft, 
gloved fingers, Moore extricates the bat’s back end, 
then spreadsawing tounhookits thumb from the net. 
Once she secures the tiny mammal in a brown paper 
bag, the team records its data, including species, sex, 
and weight, and tags it with a numbered aluminum 
band onits forearm. Moore then launches the subject 
back into the darkness. She and bat biologist Jason 
Robinson capture these bats to study roosting ecol- 
ogy, habitat usage, and therole this area could playin 
combating white-nose syndrome. The fast-spreading 
fungal disease, first detected in 2006 in New York, 


Bluffresort and residential community there. Most of 


From left: Palmetto 
Bluff Conservancy 
bat biologist Lydia 
Moore; a Seminole 
bat suspended in 
amist net; research 
fellow Sam Holst 
prepares torelease 

a big brown bat back 
into the night. 








When 
biologist 
Jason Robinson 
caughta 
northern long- 
eared batin 
2016, “the 
more! looked at 
it, themore 
excited I got” 
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killed more than six million bats within the first six 
years of its hitting North America, and has since 
spread across the continent, giving new urgency to 
this kind ofresearch. 

A2016 discovery at Palmetto Bluff heightened that 
urgency: Robinson caught anorthern long-eared while 
netting ona November night. “That bat had me ques- 
tioning my identification skills,” he recalls. “The more 
looked at it, the more excited I got.” White-nose syn- 
drome has hit northern long-eared bats particularly 
hard; they have declined by 90 percent and are now 
listed as federally threatened. Untilthat moment, no- 
body thought they lived on the South Carolinacoast. 

“The coastal plain here has the potential to be a 
refuge forthem,” says Jennifer Kindel, the South Car- 
olina Department of Natural Resources bat biologist 
whose priority is netting for northern long-eareds 
throughout the state. White-nose syndrome causes 
bats to wake during winter hibernation, when food 
is scarce. In coastal areas, though, there are no caves 
where the fungus can thrive and spread from bat to 
bat; instead, bats roost in trees. Plus, winters don’t get 
cold enough to require long hibernation, and even ifa 
bat does wake up, it’s likely to find insects. “Because of 
these different conditions, they have a chance here,” 
Moore says. But researchis slow; as Robinson remarks, 
“You’ll catch two hundred other bats before you’ll 
catch one northern long-eared.” 
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Backat Palmetto Bluff, the night hours passin seven- 
minuteintervals, by which we scan the nets with flash- 
lights for the dark shape ofan entangled bat. We catch 
four species—Seminole, evening, big brown, and tri- 
colored. We outfit an adult Seminole female with a 
transmitter, sowecantrackhertothetree she selects 
for daytime roosting—intel that offers a glimpse into 
bats’ secret lives and informs forest management. Bat 
biologists statewide are tackling other questions, too: 
How do expanding urban spaces affect bat behavior? 
Howaretricolored bats faring against white-nose syn- 
drome? Where exactly do northern long-eared bats 
roostin winter? 

The next day, we follow the transmitter’s beeps to 
apine tree, where Moore and Sam Holst, the Conser- 
vancy’s research fellow, use ascope and binoculars to 
scour the high reaches of the trunk and branches. “Ev- 
ery clump is a pine cone, except the one that’s a bat,” 
Holst says, After an hour, the Seminole remains hid- 
den. They bothshrug—bat research may frustrate, but 
“there’s so much we don’t know about even the most 
common species,” Holst explains. Mooreadds, “Long- 
eareds used to be commonin parts of their range; now 
they’re not. We are now scrambling to get basic infor- 
mation about them. We have to study common species 
while they’re still common—before something causes 
even more catastrophic population declines.” 

And sothey continue, into the dark year-round. On 
this second night of summer netting, just past 1:00 
a.m., we check the nets a final time before packing up 
according to white-nose syndrome decontamination 
protocol—spraying the gear with disinfectant to kill 
any spores and changing our clothes in the humid 
night air. As we walk down the road by moonlight, a bat 
passes overhead, like ashadow. & 


“We have to 
study common 
species while 
they’re still 
common—before 
something 
causes 
evenmore 
catastrophic 
population 
declines” 


From top: Research- 

ers scan the mist nets 
every seven minutes 

for bats; a big brown 

gets measured at the 
processing station. 
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BOOKS 


Homeward Bound 


ASOUL-SHAKING TRAVELOGUE JOINS THE 
PANTHEON OF SOUTHERN CLASSICS 
By Jonathan Miles 
acclaimed author of a biography of 
the playwright Lorraine Hansberry, 


among other books, Perry hails from Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. “‘Home’is oneword for me,” she writes. “I bristle 
whenever people usetheword for meelsewhere,” citing 
the places (Cambridge, Massachusetts; Chicago; Phil- 
adelphia) she’s since lived. “Home for the Southern- 
er,” she goes on, “eases into the cracked places like Al- 
aga, thick and dark sugarcane syrup.” But as a Black 
Southerner, a descendant of slaves and civil rights ac- 
tivists, Perry finds home neither a wholly sweet nor a 
simple concept. “Inside home, terrors happen and re- 
peat,” shewrites, before commencing akind of frictive 
incantation: “Murderous home, sweet home, oldhome 
week, home.” 

Perry’s native South is what the Mississippi poet 
Margaret Walker, in a similar vein, called “sorrow 
home,” and its landscapes—natural, cultural, histori- 
cal, emotional, and moral—are the ground Perry tra- 
verses in this extraordinary book. Subtitled A Journey 
Below the Mason-Dixon to Understand the Soul of a 
Nation, it’s ostensibly a travelogue, with Perry roam- 
ing from Virginia to New Orleans to Louisville to the 
Lowcountry and to myriad whistle-stops in between. 
Like a multitude of traveloguers before her, trying to 
decipher the region the historian David M. Potter once 


idway through South to America, |mani 
Perry’s bracing and breathtaking ex- 
ploration of all things Southern, Perry 
pauses to dissect the word home. A 
professor of African American stud- 
ies at Princeton University and the 
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= South to America, Ecco, $29 


deemed a “sphinx on the American land,” Perry dips 
into museums, historical landmarks, Walmarts, distill- 
eries, churches, and diners. She tangles with Confed- 
erate reenactment and Flannery O’Connor and Elvis 
Presley and the Fugitive poets and mint juleps and the 
blues andthe nuances of grits (South Carolinahominy, 
shewrites, “tastes too muchlikeit’s stilla plant tome”). 

But Imani Perry is very unlike that prior multitude, 
not only because the perspective of the Black female 
traveler has gone mostly unheard. While her book nods 
heavily to Albert Murray’s South to a Very Old Place 
(1971), inthe realm of Southern letters it has no real an- 
tecedent. It is that fresh, that vital, that intellectually 
supercharged, that incandescent. Perry intended, she 
writes, to “offer another kind of Southern story,” one 
that would confront the South’s sphinx-ness without 
reducing the region to exotica or a backwater or an 
aberration. “Paying attention to the South—its past, 
its dance, its present, its threatening future, and most 
ofallhowit moves the rest of the country about—allows 
us to understand much more about our nation,” she 
writes, “and about how our people, land, and com- 
merce work in relation to one another, often cruelly.” 
Perry does pay attention. She’s especially attuned to 
what she calls “history’s contextual funk,” and how 
the “back-then” fits into the now. She peers behind 
the South’s facades—sometimes literally, as when she 
chronicles the Backside behind Churchill Downs—but 
also studies the facades themselves, examining what 
gets displayed versus what gets hidden, what’s claimed 
versus what’s ignored. And shewrites with great swells 
of emotion, channeling what Toni Morrison described 
as the Black Southernexile’s feelings of “tender famil- 
iarity and brutish alienation.” 

Makeno mistake: This isa grief-stricken book. In his 
classic 1989 travelogue,A Turn in the South, the Nobel 
laureate V. S. Naipaul visited former slave quarters. 
Perry does the same, but to drastically different ef- 
fect. She doesn’t flinch, and she doesn’t let her readers 
flinch either; sometimes Perry doesn’t even let them 
blink. Under a recently enacted Tennessee law that 
bans theteaching of texts that cause “discomfort, guilt 
[or] anguish,” South to America would most likely feel 
the ax. But, as Perry writes, “even if you are a lover of 
the national romance, integrity requires that the sto- 
ries beat least halfway honest.” A false reckoning is no 
reckoning at all. 

South to America hurts. But it also sings, and lifts, 
and issues an impassioned plea for the South, which 
is so central to the nation’s agonies, to help lead the 
nation away from those agonies, like the great Ala- 
bamajazz master Sun Ra wanting, as Perry explains, 
“to pullaside the veil, toreach toadeeper truth, tosee 
[the color line] not as adividing line but as aportalinto 
something new.” After all, she writes, “from the bot- 
tom, from thedepths, from the fields, from the ashes, 
hope just keeps on rising and radiating off sweat- 
glowing skin in Southern heat.” @ 





ANew 
Baking 
Bible 


Cheryl Day 
shares asweetand 


generous gift 


“Leftover biscuits” 
might be arare word 
pairing, but just incase 
you've got scraps, Sa- 
vannah baker Cheryl 
Day canteach you 
howto toss them with 
pretzels and pecans, 
coatitallinasavory 
butter with Worces- 
tershireand cayenne, 
and call it Southern 
Party Mix. In her 
deliciously thorough 
new Chery! Day's 
Treasury of Southern 
Baking (Artisan), 

the award-winning 
co-owner of Backin 
the Day Bakery shares 
clever tricks (like her 
grandmother's genius 
method for baking last 
night's mashed pota- 
toes into tomorrow's 
dinner rolls), practical 
advice about butter 
temperature and 
rolling pin weight, and 
acomplete roster of 
treats, from buttermilk 
waffles to savory 
oyster potpies to 
three entire chapters 
oncakes to, for the 
holidays, sweet boiled 
custard doused in 
bourbon.—CJ Lotz 
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Jolly Good Tunes 


HEART-ROCKING TRACKS 
TO MAKE YOUR SPIRITS BRIGHT 
By Guy Martin 


We need some spice for the holiday soundtrack. Bing Crosby 
and Irving Berlin just don’t seem to cut it this go-round. 

Agreed. Arriving at the end of 2021’s gauntlet, the whole blithe, 
frilly, canned-joy onslaught doesn’t seem like it'll travel. As an 
antidote to all holiday chaff—from the crackling loudspeakers in 
the mall’s windswept parking lot to the grisly soundscape waft- 
ing from your TV when you get the stuff home—please consider 
these suggestions so that at least you'll have some nourishment 
to gnaw on, or, alternatively, something to play in the car as you 
attempt to master that Herculean checklist of meaningless er- 
rands in the rain. The working musical theory is to head for the 
deep water in the great Southern river of sound. For a couple of 
hundred years, the South has supplied the country with artists 
who know howto temper the hurt with humor and perhaps evena 
measure of redemption. Refracted through the prism of this tough 
year, it seems like we'll be needing some of that. © 
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ASouthern 
Holiday 
Playlist 


“GOD REST YE 
MERRY GENTLEMEN” 
T Bone Burnett 
The Texas-reared 
Burnett's stinging guitar 
and keening vocals 
onhis 1990 cover of 
the traditional carol 
speak eloquently to the 
South’s connectionto 
English folk, andtoan 
age-old story of hope. 


“SANTA CLAUS 
IS BACKIN TOWN” 
Elvis Presley 
Jerry Leiber and Mike 
Stoller, authors of 
‘Jailhouse Rock” and 
“Hound Dog,” wrote this 
hit in the studio in just 
eight minutes. When 
the King shouts, “Santa 
Clausis comin’ down 
your chimney tonight,” 
you know it. 


“CHRISTMAS BLUES” 
Willie Nelson 
Willie often masks his 
jazz pioking with his 
long-in-the-saddle 
baritone and his 
storytelling. Produced 
byicon Booker T. 
Jones, this instrumen- 
talexalts the narrative 
power of Willie's hands. 


“PRETTY PAPER” 
Roy Orbison 
When everybody's hap- 
py, Roy's a-hurtin’ Thus, 
when everybody's 
having Christmas, by 
definition, Roy is having 
some other, more diffi- 
cult, otherworldly kind 
of time on this Willie 
Nelson-penned tune. 


“MERRY 
CHRISTMAS BABY” 
James Brown 
Unlikethe strings 
spreading sugar over 
Bing’s Christmas 
records, the stringson 
James Brown Sings 
Chnstmas Songs 


(1966) ramp up the 
funk, Here, the God- 
father of Soul muses 

onhis sweetheart. 


“| WON'T 
DECORATE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS TREE” 
Loretta Lynn 
When the Coal Miner’s 
Daughter tackles 
Christmas, she goes 
straight for the jugular, 
abreakup ballad. Ring 
up Meryl Streep, this 
track’s a movie in itself. 


“O JERUSALEM” 
Odetta 
Salvation eludes most 
everyone, but as the 
Alabama-born Odetta 
Holmes’s clarion, 
mountainous contralto 
proves inthis 1960 
gem, when Odetta 
sings, youcan attain it. 


“TALKIN’ 
CHRISTMAS” 
Blind Boys of Ala- 
bama & Taj Mahal 
On 2014's raucous 
Talkin’ Christmas! lead 
singer Jimmy Carter 
gets right up in your 
face in the title track’s 
early measures with the 
admonishment, “You 
don't know what Christ- 
mas is about!” True. 


“HARD CANDY 
CHRISTMAS” 
Dolly Parton 
Written for the musical 
The Best Little Whore- 
house in Texas, “Hard 
Candy Christmas” 
refers to not having 
enough money for 
presents other than 
penny candy. Parton 
deftly prances through, 
hoping for better. 


“JESU, JOY OF 
MAN'S DESIRING” 
Jon Batiste 
Jazz great Batiste can 
take any piece of music 
and make it belong to 
New Orleans, and 
that extends to Johann 
Sebastian Bach's 
1723 cantata. 


ILLUSTRATION BY BRITT SPENCER 
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From The Outlands 


Photograph by William Eggleston 
| 


Last year, the photographer William Eggleston’s sons sifted through atrove of their living-legend father’s slides. 
“As we reviewed the five and a half thousand Kodachromes, Dad would come in and out of the studio,” writes 
William Eggleston III in the introduction to The Outlands (Steidl), a gorgeous new three-volume collection of 
hundreds of previously unpublished photographs that trace a journey from suburban Memphis to back-roads 
Mississippi in the sixties and seventies. “It had been more than forty years since he had seen most of these pic- 
tures.” The images the elder Eggleston captured—a royal-blue tricycle; a bright red neon motel sign; a bubble- 
gum-pink restaurant facade; and this middle-of-wherever Shake Shack with a parked green car surrounded by 
greener fields—shaped the way the world viewed the South. With his eyes and lens, Eggleston established color 
photography as an art form in its own right. “The tension between what is depicted and the artist’s arrange- 
ment of color repeatedly nudges us,” the collection’s editor, Mark Holborn, writes. “Is this a Delta sunset or an 
exploration of yellow? The answer, of course, is both.’ —CJLotz 
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THE OFFICIAL 2021 
WHITE HOUSE 


CHRISTMAS 
ORNAMENT 


Elegant and unique, the Official 2021 White House 
Christmas Ornament is one of the most 
memorable gifts you'll give this year! 


Visit Shop.WhiteHouseHistory.Org to join the holiday 
tradition enjoyed by millions of Americans. 
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Food and prop stylingby Charlotte Autry 


A CELEBRATION OF SOUTHERN FOOD AND DRINK 


UBILEE 


Going 
Bananas 


ANITALIAN SPIN ON ONE OF 
THE SOUTH’S FAVORITE DESSERTS 


By Kim Severson 
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MEET THE 
CHEF: 
KRISTEN 
HALL 


Hometown: 
Dalton, Georgia 


Advice to 


home cooks: 

Spend time thinking 

about why flavors 
work together and 
the science behind 
cooking techniques. 
“Then youcan take 
recipes and just use 

themasa guide.” 


Children: 
Two daughters, 
ages eleven 
and fourteen. 


raisin ho 
like tocook: 
“Let them make 
amess. Askthem 
questions while they 
cook. Teach them 
how things work and 
work together.” 


Favorite way 
tograba 
moment of Zen: 
Acappuccino 
inasunlit room. 





More than one cook has wrestled with what kind of 
dessert to make for a dinner party. The impulse is to 
create something fancy. But often what people want 
is a familiar, reliably delicious finale. Banana pudding 
semifreddois the perfect solution. 

The recipe comes from Kristen Hall, the pastry chef 
who owns the Essential, an all-day café in downtown 
Birmingham, Alabama, with her business partner, Vic- 
tor King. Hall wanted to create a dessert that had ev- 
erything sheloved about traditional bananapudding, 
especially pudding-soaked vanilla wafers, but that fit 
the Italian sensibility of the restaurant. Her semifred- 
do, which translates to half or partially frozen, nailedit. 
Infused with banana puree and ribbons of salted cara- 
mel, itlies somewhere between amousseandicecream, 

“We like to take things that are very nostalgic and 


turn them into a surprise with texture or ingredients 
or even presentations,” Hall says. To serve the semi- 
freddo, youcanturnitontoatray and cutitintoslices, 
or do what they do at the restaurant: Scoop some into 
acoupe glass and drizzle on extra salted caramel. 

Hallcamelateto baking. Shehasamaster’sin public 
health and wasworking inhealth care until 2013 before 
deciding to pursue acareer asa pastry chef. “Ilove the 
formulaicnatureof it,” she says. “I feel like lunderstand 
it, orit understands me.” She began by dropping baked 
goods at the homes of friends and neighbors with her 
two young daughters, which grew into her first ven- 
ture, Baking Bandits. What was once a darling of the 
local farmers’ market and pop-ups became Bandit 
Patisserie, which she also owns with King andis locat- 
ed down the street from the Essential. 

Hersemifreddo recipe calls for homemade caramel 
sauce and adoubleboilertocreatethecremeanglaise, 
which is just another name for what some Southern- 
ers might call drinking custard. Don’t beintimidated. 
All that’s required is a bit of patience and a methodi- 
cal approach to putting it together. Once you get the 
technique down, Hall suggests playing with the fla- 
vors. She likes the idea of mint chocolate chip creme 
anglaise with chocolate sandwich cookies, or substi- 
tuting pumpkin for bananaand adding warm pie spices 
and ginger cookies. 

“People always say, ‘Baking freaks me out,’ but | 
think people sometimes overcomplicate things,” she 
says. “Semifreddo is a wonderful example of a pretty 
straightforward recipe that you can make in advance 
and then pull it out and bea superhero.” & 


B an an a saucepan and cook Itsp. vanilla and salt until thick. ofthe semifreddo. 
over medium heat, Gegg yolks Place bowl over sim- Layerthe banana 
Pudding swirling the pan occa- Icup granulated mering water andwhisk — créme anglaise, a thick 
= sionally as the sugar sugar untilitreaches170°F on _ drizzle of salted caramel 
Semifreddo melts.Cookuntilgolden Pinch of salt acandy thermometer. sauce, and abouta 
Yield: 8-10 brown and at the edge 2to 3 ripe bananas, Remove from heat. Ya oup of wafers, Repeat 
¢ ofsmoking,about60r6 = pureed to equal cup Transfer créme with more layers until 
servings minutes. (The caramel 3 cups crushed anglaise to bowl of the crémeanglaiseis 
can burn quickly, so vanilla wafers standmixerandwhisk — eed up, finishing by 
For the salted don't leave it unattend- onmedium-high for 6 to inkli “i h i 
caramel sauce: ed.) Verycarefullyand © PREPARATION Bminutesuntilitformsa “Pr A nee roman 
INGREDIENTS slowly,addcreamtothe inthe bowlofastand hekbae.Gertyada “eeeoverne 
Icup granulated caramelized sugar. twill mixerfittedwithawhisk _hilledwhippedcraam _'P-FreezeGhours 
sugar bubble vigorously and attachment, whisk tothethickenedoréme overnight. 
4. tbsp. corn syrup quickly calmdown.Add — ereamand vanillauntil anglaise and then fold s serve, turn out the 
8 oz, heavy cream butter, salt, and vanilla, medium-stiff peaks in bananas. perbliabiesintn oga Btey 
I stick (4.0z.) and whisk to inoorpo- form. Transfer to a bowl Linea loaf pan with and cut thick slices, or 
unsalted butter, rate.Setasidetocoolto —_andrefrigerate. plastic wrap, leavinga leave itinthe pan and 
cutup room temperature. To make crame 2-inch overhang to help scoop out into dessert 
Itsp. salt anglaise,add2inchesof | youremovethesemi- bowls or glasses, mak- 
I tsp. vanilla For the water toa small sauce- freddo onceit's frozen. ing sure to dig to the 
semifreddofilling: panovermediumheat Add about 1/2 cups bottom of the panso 
PREPARATION ING TS andbringtoasimmer.in crushed vanillawafers each scoop haslayers. 
Place sugar and corn P'Acupscold astainless-steel bowl, tothebottomofthepan. Drizzle with caramel 
syrupinamedium whipping cream whisk egg yolks, sugar, This willbecomethetop sauceandserve. 
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DRINKS 


Winter Intermezzo 
A TROPICAL HOLIDAY IS JUST A SIP AWAY 


By Wayne Curtis 





uick question: Is what you drink most 
important? Or where you drink it? 

I'd wager you’re willing to entertain 
both arguments based on past experi- 
ence. For myself, a sunny sidewalk ta- 
ble in the French Quarter has more 
than once rescued me from a cocktail 
tottering into watery insipidity. And a 

sublime bourbon and a big ice cube has at least once 
compensated for a disagreeable staff at a musty bar. 

What we’re all looking for, of course, is both: agreat 
drink enjoyed in illustrious surroundings. And it’s a 
bonus when this occurs unexpectedly. That was my 
experience during an overnight stop earlier this year 
in Chattanooga, asmall city with alarge cocktail scene. 

The place? Unknown Caller, a cocktail bar open 
since 2018. Withits understated entrance, plush ban- 
quettes, and brick walls, it projects a hidden, speak- 
easy vibe, at once intimate and theatrical. Settleinand 
you'll soon have the feeling of being somewhere you 
shouldn’t be. Thebest spots are often those where you 
feel asif you’re playing hooky from life. 
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The drink? The Jungle Witch. 
Created by former Unknown Cal- 
ler bartender Brandy Cross, it first 
appeared on the menu in 2019 and 
outlasted all other cocktails to 
become the longest lasting on the 
bar’s swiftly evolving list. The con- 
coction has just recently been qui- 
etly retired, however, so it’s time to 
try it yourself. 

Anupdated variation of theJun- 
gle Bird—a 1970s tiki drink now re- 
veredasamodernclassic—the Jun- 
gle Witch uses, instead of the stan- 
dard pineapple juice, pineapple- 
infused Camparithat is mixed with 
aged rum, lime juice, and a rich, 
cinnamon-inflected syrup. 

Like the original, this variation 
makes for an excellent midseason 
drink, one that allows you to look 
backat the warmer days of fall while 
acknowledging that the cool days 
of winter are nigh. Pineapple and 
rum recall sunshine and warmth; 
the biting notes of the Italian aper- 
itif ground it with the earthier notes 
of the fallow season. The highly 
recommended absinthe spritz suggests something 
more ethereal. “It’s tropical, decadent, slightly bitter, 
but balanced,” says James Heeley, the owner of Un- 
known Caller. 

This is a more complicated drink than this space 
typically features, requiring two days of lead time to 
infusetheCampariandtheadditional labor ofcreatinga 
cinnamon syrup. But winter is coming. Days are getting 
shorter, and time starts to feel ill-defined. It’s the sea- 
son for baking and the crafting of elaborate cocktails. 

What’s more, all that buildup adds another ingre- 
dient to this drink: anticipation. Summer drinks de- 
mand immediate gratification; winter drinks invite a 
slow build. And the leftover pineapple-infused Cam- 
pari, Heeley suggests, may be profitably deployedina 
classic Negronicocktail, now witha nod totheislands. 
(Added bonus: Save the pineapple pieces in the fridge 
for an overproof snack.) 

Your only remaining task? Find the perfect location 
in which to drink it. A wood-paneled room would be 
ideal. A comfortable spot on acouch would, in our ex- 
perience, also work just fine. @ 


Jungle 
Witch 


Yield: 1 cocktail 


INGREDIENTS 

V% 02. pineapple- 
infused Campari 
(recipe follows) 

% oz. aged, 
full-bodied rum 
(like Centenario) 

¥% 02. fresh lime juice 
4% 0z. cinnamon 
syrup (recipe 
follows) 

Absinthe, for 
spritzing (optional) 
Pineapple fronds, 
forgarnish 


PREPARATION 

Place the first 4 ingre- 
dients in acocktail 
shaker with ice, and 
shake vigorously for 
about 10 seconds. 
Strain into adouble 
rocks glass with a large 
ice cube. Use an atom- 
izerto spray absinthe 
lightly across the top 
of the glass, if youso 
choose. Garnish witha 
pineapple frond or two. 


For the pineapple 
Campari: 

Peel, core, and cut 
1pineapple into large 
chunks. Placeina 
container and add 
1(750 ml) bottle Cam- 
pari. Cover and place 
in fridge for 48 hours 
(longer if the pineapple 
is less than ripe); strain 
out pineapple and 
rebottle the Campari. 
Will keep unrefrigerat- 
ed for 6 months. 


For the 
cinnamon syrup: 
Heat 1cup water 
and1cup sugar on 
medium-low while 
stirring until dissolved. 
Add5or6cinnamon 
sticks. When syrup 
has cooled, remove 
the sticks, and bottle 
the syrup. Will keepin 
the fridge for a month. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHNNY AUTRY 


Food and prop styling by Charlotte Autry 
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AND 
YOUR 
BEST 
FRIEND'S 


Shop our new Upland 
Wingshooting Vest at 
DuckCamp.com 
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WHAT’S IN SEASON 


Bread Winner 


FOR PIES, LOAVES, AND MORE, THE 
DUTCH FORK PUMPKIN REIGNS SUPREME 
By Jenny Everett 


athan Hood has cooked inkitchens from 
Dublin to Honolulu, but returning tothe 
Charleston, South Carolina, area two 
years agowas ano-brainer. “I was very for- 
tunate to grow up here and was brought 
up caring about the farmers and purvey- 
ors,” says Hood, the executive chef at Post 
Housein Mount Pleasant, across the har- 
bor from downtown Charleston. “You have some of the 
most fertile soil all around the Charleston peninsula, 
and some of the best fruits and vegetables | have ever 
come across.” One of his favorite finds hails from a bit 
upstate: the Dutch Fork pumpkin, an heirloom that rip- 
ens in autumn and sticks around through December. 
Descended from a variety grown by the Cherokee and 
cultivated since the early nineteenth century in the 
Dutch Fork area (where the Broad and Saluda Rivers 
converge to form a fork), it has a flavor similar to that 
of butternut squash but makesa silkierand smoother 


puree that’s unmatched for baking into pies and breads 
(seerecipe).It’salso great forroasting and stuffing for 
a beautiful side dish at your holiday table. “The densi- 
ty of the meat really sets it apart,” Hood says. “As the 
meat cooks, it soaks in whatever you put in there while 
not breaking down and getting watery.” 

Once the preferred pumpkin for pies in South Car- 
olina, the heirloom is now much rarer—grown mostly 
by in-the-know farmers and prized by chefs. If you 
find this large tan-hued, often irregularly shaped 
pumpkin—sometimes called the Old Timey Cornfield 
pumpkin—at the farmers’ market, consider yourself 
lucky and grab a few. They'll keep in a cool, dry place 
for up to four months. Rotate them weekly, and if you 
notice signs of decay on one, use it right away. While 
making your own pumpkin puree takes a little more 
time than just opening acan, it’s well worth the effort. 
As Hood says, “It’s like comparing canned peaches to 
ones right off the tree at the end of summer.” & 


ia CHEF Forthe 4 sage leaves Evenly divide other For the bread: 
RECOMMENDS: pumpkin puree: 2rosemary sprigs ingredients into the INGREDIENTS 
‘; ast-Iron INGREDIENTS Ithsp. salt 2 sides. Roast until 2% cups flour 
j 1 Dutch Fork very soft, about 45 I tsp. baking 
Pumpkin pumpkin PREPARATION minutes, Cool, discard powder 
Br ea d (or substitutea Preheat ovento ST5°F. herbs, and sooop % tsp. baking soda 
medium butternut Split pumpkin top to pumpkin meat into ¥% tsp, salt 
Yield: loaf squash) bottom and scoop food processor. Pulse ¥% tsp. cinnamon 
44 1b. unsalted out seeds. Place the until smooth, adding a % tsp. nutmeg 
butter halves onsheet tray bit of water as needed % tsp. ginger 
4% cup maple syrup with cavities facing up. for consistency. powder 
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Icup pumpkin 
puree 

% cup sugar 

2eggs 

Ya cup vegetableoil 
4% cupcreme fraiche 
44 cup goat cheese, 
room temperature 

I tbsp. butter 


PREPARATION 
Place a12-inchcast- 
ironskilletinthe 

oven and preheat to 
350°F. In the bowl ofa 
stand mixer, mix first 
T ingredients until 
incorporated. In asep- 
arate medium bowl, 
whisk pumpkin puree, 
sugar, eggs, vegetable 
oil, crame fraiche, 

and goat cheese until 
smooth. With mixer 
running, slowly add 
wet mix, occasionally 
scraping down the 
sides with a spatula. 
Carefully remove 
preheated skillet from 
oven and add butter 
(twirl panasit sizzles 
to coat). Pour batter 
intothe skillet. Bake 
for15 minutes, then 
check to seeifa 
toothpick comes 

out clean. Continue 
checking every & 
minutes until done. 


Tip: Roast the 
Dutch Fork seeds. 
Youcanthen 
scatter them over 
the bread before 
baking for added 
pumpkin punch. 
Orjust snack 
onthem while the 
bread bakes. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN BURGOYNE 
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BY JOHN T. EDGE 


Dooky Chase’sSecond Act = 


THANKS TO HER FAMILY, LEAH CHASE’S TREME RESTAURANT REMAINS A MUST-VISIT 


From left: Eve Marie 
Haydel, Tracie 
Haydel Griffin, 
Stella Chase Reese, 
Edgar L. “Dooky” 
Chase III, and Edgar 
L. “Dook” Chase lV; 
the family gumbo. 


porting atrim ecrusuit, Edgar L.“Dooky” 

Chase III works the chandelier-lit main 

dining room at Dooky Chase’s. He bumps 

fists and smiles big. 1 can’t hear what he 

says, but grins on the faces of regulars tell 

me he’sasking after children, checkingon 

parents, doling out compliments. Found- 

ed in 1941, Dooky Chase’s, in the Tremé 

neighborhood of New Orleans, roseto fame onthe tal- 

ent anddetermination of his late mother, Leah Chase. 

His elegant sisters, Stella Chase Reese and Leah 

Chase Kamata, and niece Tracie Haydel Griffin take 

turns commanding the host stand, where a sign dic- 

tates behavior at their Creole restaurant: no midriffs 

that expose stomachs, noripped jeans that exposeup- 

per thighs and buttocks. Here, diners dress forlunch, 

men never wear ball caps, and, over four visits in two 
weeks, I see only one fool talking on acell phone. 

Guests enter Dooky Chase’s through a vestibule 

painted yellow and stacked with family portraits. A 

photograph of President Obamaseated ata table, tak- 

en the year he won office, hangs above the entranceto 

the dining room. Tucking his napkin in like a cravat, 

Obama looks ready to eat gumbo. A moment after the 
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shot, Leah Chase famously chastised him for putting 
hot saucein her gumbo before tasting it. 

Edgar L. “Dook” Chase IV, her grandson, now runs 
the kitchen. The gumbo here is still worth that kind 
of reverence. Most restaurant versions are thick with 
dark roux. The Chases servea brothy gumbo instead, 
floated with chunks of ham, chicken, two kinds of sau- 
sage, crescents of shrimp, and blue crab. It tastes light 
and bright, ifa dish made with that many proteins can 
be light. Orderred beans with dark-meat fried chicken. 
Lean over your bowlas you bite intoa thigh. If you get 
the angle right, crust will fall into your beans and add 
crunch like croutons ina salad. 

In the late 1990s, when I began to travel here to eat 
and drink, Dooky Chase’s also sold from a window on 
Orleans Avenue. Instead of sitting for lunch, I bought 
takeaway foam bowls of that gumbo. And po’boys 
rolledin paper sleeves. Though the takeaway window 
is long gone, the po’boys remain very good, especially 
when stuffed with fried shrimp. Butterflied and robed 
in corn flour, the shrimp that spill from those loaves 
taste briny and sweet like the Gulfin which they swam. 
Served on cottony French bread swabbed with mayon- 
naise and stacked with pickles, Dooky Chase’s po’ boys 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY L. KASIMU HARRIS 
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are sleepers in a city where more people argue about 
po’boys than politics. 

Leah Chase began collecting art in the 1970s. Over 
time, she transformed the restaurant into an everyday 
museum, open to all for the price of lunch. Wander the 
dining room, peering over tablestolookat paintings by 
Jacob Lawrence and woodblocks by Elizabeth Catlett, 
and you also get to survey what everyone elseis eating. 
Chances are good that a bowl of shrimp Clemenceau 
will be on every other table. Bobbing with mushrooms, 
potatoes, and green peas, it’sa holdover fromthe days 
when Dooky Chase’s was the big-night-out restau- 
rant for Creoles in New Orleans. Ditto stuffed shrimp, 
gorged with a mix of crabmeat, perfumed with what 
tastes like Worcestershire sauce, served atop amound 
of Brabant potatoes. And chicken Creole, accented by 
a timbale of tomatoey jambalaya, floating in an herb- 
laced chicken-soup-style broth. 

Myconnection to Leah Chase, who died in 2019, was 
personal. Sheserved the Southern Foodways Alliance 
as our first board president. At our symposium in1999, 
she cooked that Dooky Chase’s gumbo. Icherisha pho- 
tograph from the weekend in which she stands behind 
amonster gumbo pot, ladlein hand. The photo shows 
more of the pot than her. That seems right. Nomatter 
how hard friends and family fought to pull her from 


AESTHETICS AND WELLNESS BOUTIQUE 


behind her pot, Leah Chase fought harder to remain 
in the kitchen, to cook and serve until she passed at 
age ninety-six. 

Like many admirers, I saw something inspiring in 
her generous spirit and fierce work ethic. And I feared 
that something might not come this way again. We 
should not have worried. Dook, who began his career 
here when his grandmother still directed the kitchen, 
cooks likethis menuis his birthright. Eve Marie Haydel, 
his cousin who recently moved home to take over the 
bar, has built a cocktail list worthy of the years when 
James Baldwin was a regular. (Try the Grand D, made 
withrye andorange.) Best ofall, servers here broadcast 
that buoyant charm Leah Chase showed. Terry Waters, 
a six-year veteran, is my favorite. On the front of his 
uniform, he wears apin, shaped like the outline of Mrs. 
Chase’s face and inscribed with the legend PRAY, WORK, 
DOFOR OTHERS. It was her mantra, he says. Nowit’s his. 

On the way home from lunch on my last afternoon 
in town, my Uber driver leans over the seat to talk. “I 
wishI’d gotten achance to gothere when that lady was 
alive,” he says. “That would have been something.” | tell 
him that he’s right. Mrs. Chase was a wonder. Andshe 
remains an inspiration. But he’s missing out onabigger 
truth. What’s going on right now at Dooky Chase’s is 
something, too. A 
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Downon 
the Corner 


Stop in at Gabrielle 


Bathed in butter and 
black pepper, builton 
pureed sweet pota- 
toes, the barbeaue 
shrimp pie at Gabrielle 
Restaurant is ridio- 
ulous and delicious. 
Twelve years after 
their originallocation 
flooded during the 
Katrina levee failures, 
Greg and Mary 
Sonnier reopened 

ina onetime corner 
store down the street 
from Dooky Chase's. 
Good nights begin with 
Sazeracsand warm 
po'boy bread, followed 
by roasted duck with 
shoestring potatoes, 

a dish that riffs onthe 
food of mentar Paul 
Prudhomme,—JTE 
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Set design by Linden Eistran/Art Department 


THE BEST OF SOUTHERN HOMES, GARDENS, STYLE, AND MORE 
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GIFT GUIDE 


Material Whirl 


INVENTIVE PRESENTS CRAFTED FROM METAL, 
LEATHER, WOOD, PAPER, GLASS, AND STONE 
By Haskell Harris 
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PRECIOUS 
METAL 


Clockwise from top left: 


» SERVING PIECES For the epicu- 
rean, selectan antique server from 
Beverly Bremer Silver Shop, such 

as these for baked fish, potatochips, 
and, at bottom, wilted lettuce salads 
($189-$2,500; beverlybremer 

.com). % WATCH The King Tide by 
Hook+Gaff offers the coastalangler 
atide indicator hand andilluminated 
hourmarkers for low-light conditions 
($500-$650; hookandgaff.com). 

» CUFFLINKS Chevron motifs date 
back to the fourteenth century, mak- 
ing these eighteen-karat-gold David 
Yurmanversionsa time-tested invest- 
ment ($3,900; davidyurman.com). 

m SERPENT RING Aneighteen- 
karat-gold ring by Temple St. Clair 
nods to the timelessness ofnature 
($38,950; croghansjewelbox.com). 

m TURQUOISE JEWELRY A stun- 
ning pendant with turquoise beads 
andequally Technicolor earrings, 
both byHarwell Godfrey, anda 
diamond-and-agate Silvia Fur- 
manovich ring anchored by ascarab 
allcelebrate the turquoise trend 
($3,740-$12,950; tinygods.com). 

« BISCUIT BOX Give the humble 
biscuit the star treatment with this 
silver-plated vessel from Croghan’s 
Jewel Box ($680; craghansjewelbox 
.com), # PEARLRING This Pearls by 
Shariring compels witharare Golden 
South Sea pearl ($4,600; pearlsby 
shari.com). a DROPEARRINGS 
Bold ovals set offeighteen-karat gold, 
turquoise, and diamondearrings by 
Temple St. Clair ($4,200; elizabeth 
bruns.com). a KNIFE Ateightounces 
of stainless steeland titanium, the 
Middleton Made Knives chef’s 

tool travelslight ($380; middleton 
madeknives.bigcartel.com). 

» JEWELRY BOX Store mementos 
inanantiquesterling silver case 

from Croghan’s Jewel Box ($1,000; 
croghansjewelbox.com). * PENDANT 
Inject apop of colorwitha Monica 
Rich Kosann turquoise crescent 
($885; monicarichkosann.com). 

* BRACELET Jingle withagold 
Elizabeth Locke bracelet with Vene- 
tian glass intaglios and pearlcharms 
($14,050; neimanmarcus.com). 


Ocean Reef is more than a club, it’s family; a family that holds tradition, privacy and belonging at its core. That’s why 
generations of Members continue to connect and to enjoy the countless amenities all within this private club community. 


There are only two ways to experience Ocean Reef Club's Unique Way of Life — as a guest Y 
of a Member or through the pages of Living magazine. Visit OceanReefClubLiving.com or 
call 305.367.5921 to request your complimentary copy. 


OCEAN REEF CLUB 


A URIQUE WAY OF LIFE* 


KEY LARGO. FLORIDA 
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LEATHER 
LOOKERS 


wi: arl 


HANDBAG Staud brings person- 
ality to atime-honored silhouette 
with playfulcrochet details ($350; 
tnuck.com). * BOOKS This leather- 
bound collection of fifteen ti i from 
Juniper Books includes classic 
tales from Homer, Twain, and more 
($450; juniperbooks.com). 4 GUN 
SLEEVE The protective full-grain 
leather sleeve with acushy synthetic 
fleece interior by Alabama’s Tom 
Beckbeis as handsomeas it is hard- 
working ($4.99; ggfieldshop.com). 

BOOTS Step into these talluwhite 
leather cowboy boots by Tecovas, 
equal parts city and country ($255; 
tecovas.com). * DOPPKIT Virgin- 
ia’s Moore & Giles makes adopp 
kit just the right size fora weekend 
getaway ($115; gofieldshop.c¢om). 

CANDLE Oud, acaptivating 
fragrance that dates back thou- 
sands of years, provides the gentral 
notein this large leather-wrapped 
Moroccan soycandle from Jayson 
Home ($395; jaysonhome.cam). 

VALET TRAY Corraloddsjand 
ends tastefully with ahandmade 
brass-and-leather valet tray by FSA 
($340; fsashops.com). * LANYARD 
There’s little chance of gettin 
lost or losing track of bagged birds 
and flushes with this adjustable 
leather lanyard from Orvis that 
comes complete with a counter, a 
dog whistle, anda brass compass 
($179; orvis.com). 
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KNOCK 
on WOOD 





m MIRROR Thehand-painted 
leaves andromanticscalloped edge 
placeamodern spin ona new wood- 
envanity mirror by New Orleans’ 
Fleur Home ($675; fleurhome.com). 
@ ROLLINGPIN Artisan Luke 
Voytas based the silhouette of this 
walnut, sapele, ash, andcurly maple 
rolling pin onone his mother brought 
home from Turkey ($68; lukevoytas 
.com). @ TRAVEL BAR The party 
goes where you gowitha travel bar 
fromH. Gerstner & Sons, crafted 
with compartments forallmanner 
of spirits, a drawer for cigars, and 
acork-lined bottom shelf for playing 
cards ($1,195; gerstnerusa.com). 

= BREADBOARD This mod 

black breadboard from etuHHOME 
could be just the thing for a friend 
whoisreally into bespoke sour- 
dough ($155; etuhome.com). 

mw BACKGAMMONSET Elevate 
game night withacolorful backgam- 
mon board by Wolfum—the Baltic 
birch set packs upfor funontherun 
and includes two sets of checkers 
and four dice ($125; wolfum.com). 

m PRUNING KNIFE Southern 
gardenerslive for early morning 
meanders to see what's blooming 
andready toclip, and anattractive 
pruning blade from Garrett Wade 
is theright tool for the job ($73; 
garrettwade.com). = DUCK CALL 
This hand-turned whistle by Ralph 
Jensen of R.H. Jensen Game Calls 
works for pintail, wigeon, teal, and 
woodducks butalsolooksgreaton 
acollector’s bookshelf ($455; 
ggfieldshop.com). # MORAVIAN 
STAR Each wooden Moravianstar 
ornament, suchas the one shown 
hereinsalvaged maple, gets made 
by hand for the museum shopat 
North Carolina’s Old Salem Muse- 
ums & Gardens ($24; oldsalem.org). 
mw CARAFE Poursomething 

truly special for guests from this 
sculptural OKA carafe that’s as 
wow-inducing as whatit might 
hold ($250; oka.com). 


ARTFULLY AGED 


THIS IS WHAT DISCOVERING 
A LIGHT 4%2 REFINED 
WHISKEY LOOKS LIKE. 
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AB HONL HOST AR ER 


BASIL HAYDEN 


CLERMONT-KENTUCKY 


SHARE GENEROUSLY. DRINK RESPONSIBLY. BASIL HAYDEN® KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 
DRINK 3 SMART® 40% ALC./VOL, ©2021 JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING GO., CLERMONT, EY. 
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PRETTY 
PAPER 


Clockwise from top left: 


ARTWORK West Palm Beach’s 
Casa Gusto offers distinctive art- 
work suchas this papier-mdché 
palm piece thatcreeps over a gilt 
frameasifit’s still growing ($200- 
$1,000; getthegusto.com). * PARTY 
CRACKERS Pop opensome merri- 
ment with surcee-filled Houses & 
Parties marbled party crackers 
($98; housesandparties.com). 

WRAPPING PAPER Step up 
your gift-wrap gamewitharollof 
geometric-block-motifpaper by the 
Design Craft ($5; fieldandsupply 
.com). © PUZZLE Ordinary Habit 
produces puzzles that double as 
coffee-table art, suchas this design 
by the Virginia-born artist Marleigh 
Culver ($40; ordinaryhabit.com). 

NOTEBOOK Keep this weather- 
proof Rite in the Rainnotebook 
handy in the boat, a field bag, ora 
briefcase ($6; riteintherain.com). 

TRAY This Stray Dog Designs 
decorative leaf tray getscrafted 
using traditional papier-maché 
techniques in San Miguel de Allende, 
Mexico ($52; straydogdesigns.com). 

PLAYING CARDS The beauty and 
history of Gee’s Bend quilt designs 
feature onthisnewdeckfrom 
Chronicle ($17; ggfieldshop.com). 

CALENDAR Stay ontop ofcrazy 
schedules witha Wms & Co. 
desk calendar edged in pink ($15; 
ggfieldshop.com). » CUSTOM 
HOUSE PORTRAIT Commissiona 
thoughtfully personalized giftfrom 
the Charleston, South Carolina, 
watercolorartist Barbara Beach 
by mid-December ($75-$250; 
instagram.com/barbarabeach). 

STATIONERY Encourage more 
handwritten notes by tucking festive 
red-and-white Smythson corre- 
spondence cards in a stocking ($35; 
smythson.com). 
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STERLING SILVER AND 14K GOLD 
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INSPIRED By History 


THE HONEY BEE IS CONSIDERED TO BE THE OLDEST EMBLEM OF THE 











SOVEREIGNS OF FRANCE. WITH ITS ROYAL CROWN AND LITTLE “*BEE QUEEN” 
THIS PENDANT THREADS CENTURIES OF HISTORY AND SYMBOLISM TOGETHER. 
ADORNED witH ANNE Ducuess or Brirrany’s (1477-1 514) 
CROWN AND CREST, YOU WILL BE WEARING THE GROWN OF THE ONLY 
QUEEN TO BE MARRIED TO TWO FRENCH KINGS. 


LYNDA HENGLEIN — ARTIST 









silverlinensjewelry.com 903.356.4723 
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HEART 
of GLASS 


Clockwise from far left: 


a TERRARIUM When filled with 
natural curiosities, terrarialike this 
bell-top design from Terrain look 

as impressive as apiece of ant ($38; 
shopterrain.com). @ BOX The 
jewelry designer behind Loren Hope 
collects and sells French opaline 
glass boxes, including this lavely 
hinged case ($1,398; na com). 
mw ORNAMENTS Striped baubles 

by Cody Foster bring vintage charm 
toatree ($16 each; food52.com). 
mCANDLESTICKS Even the slight- 
est tweak to the table, likeadding 
brightly hued Poketo glass candle- 
sticks, can make ns | ($32 
each; poketo.com). m BARWARE A 
stemware line launched by Lalique 
inthe 1920s inspires the patternon 
thecompany’s new Wingen crystal 
decanter, ice bucket and tongs, 
highballglasses, and tumblers 
($150-$1,300; lalique.com). 
m LAMP This decidedly whimsical 
hand-blown mint glass Bon Bon 
lamp by thecollectible Denmark 
artist Helle Mardahl makesfor eye 
candy ona nightstand or abookshelf 
($1,500; instagram.com/rrunberg). 
w PITCHER The beloved British 
brand Wicklewood hascrossed the 
pondwith cheeky offerings suchas 
this pink pitcher by the French artist 
Eric Lindgren ($237; wicklewood 
.com). a WHISKEY GLASSES The 
glassblowing technique used by 
Cheryl Saban ana the other arti- 
sans at Saban Glass to make these 
lowballs creates atwisted striped 
design ($60; sabanglasswane.com). 
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STONE 
LOVE 


Clockwise from top: 


BOOKENDS Aad alittle archi- 
tecturetoalibraryorashelfwith 
carved marble bookends from 
Texas’s Paloma & Co. ($195; shop 
palomaandco.com). m VASE Set off 
aspectacular bloom inanalabaster 
keyhole vessel by M+A NYC that 
looks particularly radiant when the 
sun hits it ($90; mplusanyc.com). 

CHEESEBOARD Your Bries and 
blues will stand out onthe Salinas 
striated marblecheesetrayfrom 
Dear Keaton ($28; dearkeaton 
.com). § CHEESE KNIFE SET This 
trio from Be Home features carved 
triangle handles sourced from 
Agra, India, home tonotonly the 
Taj Mahal butalso some of the 
world’s master marble cutters ($78; 
behome.com). a PUZZLE The clever 
interlocking gemstone puzzle by 
D.A.R. Proyectos falls somewhere 
between Jengaanda Rubik’s Cube, 
only itlooks more stylish thaneither 
($80; artofplay.com). s NESTING 
BOWLS Serveside dishesand 
salads or display fruit and sundries 
instyle with thesegorgeous pink 
marble Hawkins New York contain- 
ers ($65-$130; hawkinsnewyork 
-com). ws MOLCAJETE Like cast 
iron, the volcanicstone used to 
makethis Mexican mortar and 
pestle from Verve Culture picksup 
flavor nuances over time toenhance 
authenticsalsas, mole sauce, 
guacamole, and whatnot ($65; 
verveculture.com). © 








TWO CLASSIC RESORTS. 
ONE STEP FROM THE BEACH. 


OOOO 
Ease into the season on North Florida's finest beach. Enjoy world-class golf 


S tennis, celebrated dining, heated swimming pools, an epic spa, and an 
atmosphere of gracious southern hospitality. . always just steps from the sand. 


Learn about our new Resort & Golf Packages. 
PonteVedra.com/offers 844.648.8833 
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Tableware . Silver . Estate Jewelry 


Tradition never felt so good. Find new and familiar 
favorites for memorable together-time. 


For holiday inspiration, shop replacements.com/christmas 
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$20 off Orders $150+ 
Tableware, Estate Jewelry & Watches 
(excluding Rolex Brand) 
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BY RYAN KROGH 


Chaos Theory 


A HUNTING LAB ADJUSTS TO LIFE WITH TWO ROWDY FELINES 


here’s no peace in a house full of animals. My wife 
and | have four, two dogs and two cats, who gallop 
through our town house like a herd of wildebeests. 
Noconferencecallor movie nightissafe from distur- 
bance, which usually takes the form ofa barking fit 
from our border collierescue, Lyla. Nota week goes 
bywhen!don’tcleanupcat puke orabowlofchicken 
“pate” knocked to the floor bya surly feline, orhave 
tocollecttheremnants ofadog toy, the corner ofarug, orashred- 
ded yogurtcontainer stolen by one of the pups from therecycling 
bin. Just this morning I swept up pottery shards from another 
handmade coffee mug swiped off the counter by one of the cats. 
No, there’s no peace ina house full ofanimals. But there sureis 
alot oflove. In our case, most of it comes from Waffles, our pocket- 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN CUNEO 


GOOD DOG 





size Siamese, whom we tookin along with her sister Moose when 
thepairwasnineweeks old. Waffles’s love isthe smothering kind, 
a series of head rubs and side snuggles almost entirely directed 
at Magnolia, my fifty-five-pound English Lab. Magnolia was the 
animal] broughtinto the relationship, our only pet at first. She was 
my bachelor bud, the dog! picked up from anaristocratic kennelin 
Oxford, Mississippi, when I was thirty-two, living alone, andlook- 
ing for acanine accomplice for hiking and fishing trips. 

Nowten, Nolie, as I call her, has proved herself the ultimate ad- 
venture companion. So far we’ve visited forty-six states, most of 
them two or three times. A trained hunting dog, she never wags 
her tail harder than when | break out the shotgun in preparation 
for a fall pheasant hunt in the Dakotas. She runs herself inter 





in the field, with a bloody, chapped nose to prove it. Come winter, 
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she'll break trail inthe snowwhile we back- 
country ski in the mountains, an act she 
did religiously when she and Ilivedin Santa 
Fe, our first home together. 

Then things changed, as happensinlife. 
Nolie and! moved to New York City, where 
she spent her days aloneinan apartment. 
On weekends, for both of our benefit, I’d 
take her fly fishing for trout on the Dela- 
ware River, or we’d hike around aremote 
Catskills lake fora swim. But for the most 
part, Noliehadbecomeadread “city dog” 
who lived for mornings in Prospect Park, 
where we’d simulate hunting retrieves. 
Confused Brooklynites looked on as | 
practiced whistle stops with her, using the 
high-pitched blast to get Nolietohalt while 
running afteratennis ballatfullspeed.A 
hand signal would send her offin another 
direction for ablind retrieve. 

Once,a woman who'd been watchingus 
from a distance walked over and told me, 
“You’re not letting her just be a dog.” Fair 
enough, but Nolie has never been just a 
dog. And, as I have come to understand, 
Waffles has never been just acat. 

Had I known Waffles’s full character 
when we discovered her and Moose in a 
box beside a Brooklyn street, I may have 
left her there. Granted, she looks stun- 
ning, with piercing blue eyes and white 
socks on her paws. But she is, as my wife, 
Keren, says, the Naomi Campbell of fe- 
lines: the world’s prettiest cat with the 
worst attitude. Halfadozen times per day, 
Waffles screams for seemingly noreason, 
loud enough to disturb both floors of the 
house. When she wants attention, she 
digs her claws into your leg or shoulder, 
orgets straight tothe point, knocking the 
phone out ofyourhand, then drools uncon- 
trollably when you do finally pet her. She 
has some sort of compulsion for pushing 
things offcountertops and nightstands— 
pens, coins, vases, phones, and, her favor- 
ite, stemless wineglasses. She delights in 
the explosion below. 

“Waaaaffles!” Keren yells when some- 
thing shatters again. 

“What do you expect?” I say. “She has 
adisease.” 

Waffles, alas, loves Nolie with a similar 
pathosis. She saunters up to the sleeping 
dog and rubs her tiny head against Nolie, 
giving her kisses, as we call it. She even- 
tually burrows her head into Nolie’s ear, 
the flap covering almost the entirety of 
the pip-squeak’s head. Waffles then flops 
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THE LIFE NOLIE ONCE LIVED, FULL OF CAMPFIRE 
BACON AND FLUSHING BIRDS, SUDDENLY 
TRANSFORMED INTO SATURDAY MORNING BRUNCHES 
AND TURQUOISE-STUDDED DOG COLLARS 
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down on her back to stretch out and paw 
at Nolie. This has been a daily ritual since 
she was nine weeks old and weighed less 
thantwo pounds. 

For ayear or more, though, this was an 
unrequited love story, of Shakespearean 
proportions. The problem is that Waffles 
has noideahowtodemonstrateheraffec- 
tion without “massaging” the dog with 
herclaws. Nolie, abletotakeonlyso much, 
finally bares her teeth when the nails dig 
in. Waffles then slaps Nolie on the snout. 
Nolieslinks away. Waffles follows, and the 
dance begins anew. This happensadozen 
times per day. 

I side with Nolie, for obvious reasons. | 
never really liked cats—or at least never 
thought I did. They were outdoor animals, 
good for managing mouse populations 
and not much else. But when you marry 
an Upper East Sider, you and your hunting 
Labhavetomakecertain conciliations for 
marital accord. On our first date, when | 
told Keren about Nolie, she swooned— 
then quickly outlined the only terms of 
our future prenup. 

“Cats,” she said. “It’s nonnegotiable.” 

“Sure,” I said, “but onlyifwecanhavean 
equal number of dogs.” 

We shook on the spot. It was only a 
month after moving in together that we 
brought home Moose and Waffles. Then 
to balance the numbers came Lyla, whom 
Ispottedinashelterayear later, afterwe’d 
moved to Austin, Texas. I figured Lyla, a 
high-strung collie with natural herding in- 
stincts, would be great at keeping Waffles 
busy—or at least annoyed. It was only fair. 
Ifilled out the adoption papers that night. 

As the years passed and the house- 
hold expanded, Nolie found herself the 
grande dame ofa lawless menagerie. The 
life she once lived, full of campfire bacon 
and flushing birds, suddenly transformed 
into Saturday morning brunches and 
turquoise-studded dog collars. It’s not 
bad—just different. Nolie and Lyla now 


chase each other in Zilker Park, which 
helps keep Nolie young. Moose, whose 
love of fetching toys and response tocom- 
mands make her more dog than cat, occa- 
sionally sleeps in Nolie’s bed, and the two 
seem to have an understanding. But then 
there’s Waffles, whose domineering love 
for the dog knows no boundaries. 

My wife sides with Waffles, naturally. 
As an executive coach and motivational 
speaker, Keren is fond of setting goals, 
staying positive, and being pathologically 
social. Talking in superlatives—even veri- 
fiably false ones—is the way she expresses 
herself. “Aren’t you the world’s most won- 
derful cat,” she coos while lifting Waffles 
aloft like she’s announcing the birth ofa 
new lion king. “Doesn’t everybody just 
adore you? Areyou perfect inevery way?!” 
(Short answers: No. Not her. And good 
God, haven’t younoticed we don’t have one 
complete set of wineglasses?) 

Then, the impossible: Not long ago, I 
beganto notice Nolie warmingto Waffles. 
Waffles would dance between Nolie’slegs, 
and Nolie would lick the top of her head. 
When the electricity went out forfour days 
last winter, Waffles and Nolie slept togeth- 
er in the bed, cuddling next to each other 
for warmth. And just a few weeks ago, 
whenwetrimmedthecats’ nails,aprocess 
they revolt against with every ounce of en- 
ergy in their lungs, Nolie hovered around 
the drama, sniffing the cats and licking 
them to make sure they were fine, espe- 
cially Waffles. 

This is not to say that there’s any less 
mayhem in the house. It’snearly constant, 
and Keren continually threatens to get an- 
other cat. Which means another dog, and 
then even less peace in a house already 
short on it. But I’ve learned there’s no 
such thing as domestic harmony without 
alittle chaos, andawillingnessto embrace 
thechangesit brings. Also, that it’s niceto 
love, and be loved, especially if it upends 
the life you onceimagined. © 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ORVIS X BLADE AND BOW 


Art of the Decoy 


A NEW TRAVELING EVENT CELEBRATES THE 
TRADITION OF DECOY CARVING IN THE SOUTH 


obreathelifeinto their winged subjects, Southern decoy carvers require 
only arough-hewn block of wood, afew simple tools, anda handful of paints 
and varnish, creating one-of-a-kind functional works of art that drawon 
centuries of old-school craftsmanship and waterfowling tradition. To cel- 
ebrate this unique artistry, Garden & Gun has partnered with Orvis and 
Blade and Bowtopresent Artofthe Decoy, acollection of works by five of 
the South’s most active and accomplished contemporary carvers. 

And while regionally sculpted duck decoys—whether carved in the Chesapeake 
Bay, Core Sound, Louisiana, or Ward Brothers style—are among the most well-known 
examples of the craft, they’re not the only decoys sought by hunters and collectors. 
The new exhibit, which speaks to Orvis’s and Blade and Bow’s commitment to quality 
and excellence both in the field and behind the bar, honors the decoy in all its forms, 
highlighting not only beautiful, expertly executed duck decoys but also their geese, 
swan, dove, andshorebird counterparts. There are evenafewrare hand-carved turkey 


decoys in the mix. 


Running through early February, the traveling exhibit is on displayinOrvis’s Atlanta; 
Charlotte; Charleston, South Carolina; and Dallas stores, as well as at Stitzel-Weller 
Distillery in Louisville. The exhibition is open tothe public. 





From top: Cameron Mcintyre perfects 
a Canada goose decoy in his backyard 
studio; traditional hen mallard decoys 
in varying stages of creation. 


Meet the Makers 





With arrange of styles and methods, these five Southern craftsmen representa class ofmodern masters 


Tom Boozer 

Meggett, South Carolina 

Legendary Lowcountry carver Tom Boozer 
crafted his first duck decoy at nine years old, 
under the watchful eye of his mentor, the re- 
nowned woodworker Olin Ballentine. He’s hard- 
ly set his tools down since, gaining acclaim for 
his rare hollow-bodied duck decoys and rarer 
still turkey decoys, meant for use in the field. 


Charles Jobes 

Havre de Grace, Maryland 

A celebrated Maryland carver and 2021 Made 
in the South Award winner, Charles Jobes was 
borninto the business. Tutored with his broth- 
ers in the classic Chesapeake Bay-style art by 
his father, talented maker Captain HarryJobes, 
the craftsman went on to create sought-after 
decoys that sell faster than he can carve them. 


Cameron McIntyre 

New Church, Virginia 

A modern master craftsman and full-time de- 
coy carver, Cameron McIntyre creates each of 
his duck, goose, swan, and dove decoys by hand 
in his rural studio on Virginia’s Eastern Shore. 
MclIntyre’s talent is such that museums and 
auction houses often turn to him for help with 
delicate restoration work on the rare antique 
decoys in their collections. 


Jerry Talton 

Stella, North Carolina 

There’s a simple elegance to the classic Core 
Sound-style duck decoys 2016 Made in the 
South Award winner Jerry Talton painstaking- 
ly brings to life in his Stella, North Carolina, 
studio. With delicate bills but no eyes or eye 
channels (per Core Sound tradition), the mod- 
ern-meets-antique decoys are designed to give 
the illusion of age. To achieve the desired pati- 
na, Talton uses handmadestains and pigments 
from recipes heconcocted himself. 


Spencer Tinkham 

Virginia Beach, Virginia 

Spencer Tinkham wasjust eight years old when 
his grandfather taught him to whittle, setting 
him on the course that would lead to his life’s 
work. Today, the Virginia native uses primitive 
tools to craft everything from award-winning 
duck decoys to more decorative shorebirds 
such as curlews and avocets, which he often 
carves from blocks of weathered wood foraged 
from the marshes near his Virginia Beach home. 


Join us at a stop along this special five-city 
tour to take in striking works by these prolific 
Southern carvers. For dates, locations, and 
more information, visit gardenandgun.com/ 
artofthedecoy. 


RARE EXPERIENCES 
ARE NATURE’S HOSPITALITY. 


RAISE A GLASS TO DAYS THAT ARE 
ANYTHING BUT ORDINARY. 


BLADE AND BOW 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


PLEASE SIP RESPONSIBLY. BLADE AND BOW Kentucky § 
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Water Is Wide 


A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER CAST FOR TROUT, AND OTHER 


THINGS THAT LIE BENEATH THE SURFACE 
he photo was one of the first images in our family 
album before we lost our mementos in a flood: my 

~ E __ mother, wearing a wide-striped T-shirt indicative 

' of the early 1980s, holding a big-bodied silver fish 

as long as her forearm over the sink as she smiles 

at the camera, proud of her catch. Mom didn’t start 

fishing until she was an adult, when my father in- 

troduced her tothe hobby. In the early days of their 

marriage, they spent hours on the shores of lakes in South Caro- 

lina, Alabama, Tennessee—wherever their management jobs sent 

them. Sitting on five-gallon buckets, hoping to outfish each other, 

the farmer’s son andthe mason’s daughter tried to figure out what 
love looked like. 
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For along time, my parents could not afford to be catch-and- 
release-type people. Their family, which later grew to include me 
and my little brother, Nicholas, needed to eat. Fishing servedadual 
purpose: It was a cherished pastime, but it also gave our parents 
a way to add a bit of variety to our meals. Conventional fishers, 
they would find a spot on Old Hickory Lake in Tennessee, where 
we lived during my early childhood, catching panfish mostly, like 
bream, crappie, and perch. The occasional catfish made its way 
onto our plates, and we kids dipped our catfish nuggets in ketch- 
up, pretending they were chicken nuggets from McDonald’s, even 
though we knew the difference. 

When Iwas nine, we moved back to South Carolina, and my dad 
continued fishing—mostly at Lake Greenwood, not far from our 


COLLAGE BY NANCEY B. PRICE 


Landscape: Latria Graham; trout: tab62 - stock adobe.com 
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farm in Silverstreet. Now that my parents 
were divorced, my mother no longer used 
her rod and reel. She still talked about 
fishing, though her sentences ended in el- 
lipses, trailing off before she could finish. 
Two decades would pass before she found 
herself back by the water. 

My mother and I could not be more dif- 
ferent: She is a fashion designer by trade; 
Istruggle to perceive thejoy shegets from 
bar-tack pockets or perfectly sewn seams. 
She cannot comprehend her outdoorsy 
daughter’s affinity for places whereI could 
get dirty, hurt, orlost. Alover of manicured 
nature, like a well-tended garden, she was 
bewildered by my desire to sleep outside, 
with precious little between me, the stars, 
and the animals she was sure were out to 
get me. Overtheyears, we taught each oth- 
er things: She showed me how 
to sew, and I helped her navi- 
gate her iPhone. But we never 
had the opportunity tolearna 


a: 


mothers repeat something for the mil- 
lionth time. 

Changehappens gradually but becomes 
clear all at once: Years of subtle shifts in 
my mom’s posture and a major back sur- 
gery were making her feel old before her 
time. I noticed it one afternoon when she 
picked up her leg to ascend the stairs of 
her house—right foot first, gingerly, her 
fingers tightly wound around thecast-iron 
railing as she put her weight on it. Watch- 
ing her, I realized there might soon comea 
day when I would regret not booking that 
fly-fishing trip. 

At the recommendation of a friend, I 
picked up the phone and called Simons 
Welter, one of the few female fly-fishing 
guides in our region, and booked an ex- 
cursion for the next weekend. Ill prepared 
but determined tohelp my ma- 
malive out her angling fantasy, 
lushered herinto the dressing 
room at our local REI, search- 


newskill together. AS MY ing for a well-fitting quick-dry 
What we both dreamed of MOTHER shirt and pants that would re- 
was fly fishing. Mom had seen CAST HER main comfortable once wet. 
stories about it on TV, I often LINE FOR THE We left home that Sunday 
read about it in magazines, and FINAL TIME, morning before sunrise, wind- 
it captured our imaginations. ISTOOD ON ing our way out of Upstate 
Theelegance ofthe sport drew THE BANK, South Carolina into Western 
my mother. She could see the WONDERING North Carolina, up to Cashiers, 
art in the endeavor—the thin, WHAT IT WAS Nervous and scared to break 
graceful rod and the sylphlike LIKE TO BE the charm the forthcoming 
arc of the line when cast. For DIVESTED experience held over us, we 
me, it was all about the set- FROM A PART didn’t say much. 
ting—the deep green of the OF YOURSELF I wondered if I was asking 
surroundingforest,theroarof  FORTWENTY _ too muchof her with this ad- 
water as it ran over rocks, the YEARS venture, and I knew from the 


nearby mountains cloaked in 
blue haze. As adults with dis- 
posable income, neither of us 
was really in it for the fish any- 
more but for what the aquatic dwellers rep- 
resented: respite, a pause inthe relentless 
churn ofearning aliving. 

This churnhad made us into something 
next tostrangers. We frequently found our- 
selves speaking past each other, failing 
to grasp the nuance in each other’s sen- 
tences. Frustrated, she and | whittled 
down our daily interactions to to-do lists 
and requests, mostly. We wore our way in- 
to routines, anticipating what the other 
would say. 

“One day!’m gonnado that,” my mother 
said when a fly-fishing story appeared on 
CBS Sunday Morning. “Of course,Mom,” | 
said, nodding the way daughters do when 
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way she got out of the car— 
tightly coiled anda little appre- 
hensive—she wondered, too. 
Undaunted by our stilted and 
tense demeanors, Welter bounded out of 
the front door and welcomed us into the 
fly-fishing shop. 

Mom’s attitude changed when she saw 
the fly-tying room—as a crafter, she could 
appreciate this place full of brightly colored 
feathers, furs, beads, and yarns. Enchant- 
ed, she spent the better part of the first 
hour looking at and learning about allofthe 
different patterns meant to simulate the 
life cycle of bugs that our fish (in this case, 
trout) would probably find appetizing. 

Once we were outfitted with the right 
gear, out inthe parking lot westarted learn- 
ing fundamentals like how to set up our fly 
lines, casting and developing a feel for the 


linewhilethe shop dog, Buddy, stared at us 
from the porch, bemused at the newbies 
practicing in front of his store. Pleased by 
our progress, Welter decided thetimehad 
come to take to the water. We made our 
way to Caney Fork, which flows into the 
Tuckasegee River, and after a little more 
instruction, began totest whether the fish 
in the creek would take an interest in our 
flies. Knee-deep in the stream, we fell into 
arhythm. Therewas noneed for words. Af- 
ter acouple of missed hits, we had to learn 
howtoset the hookand fight the fish. Inour 
photos from the day we are smiling, rain- 
bow trout writhing in our palms, ready to 
reenter the water. 

We kept casting until our arms grew 
heavy and our legs ached with fatigue. 
“Just one more,” | said to my mother as 
she stood on the shore, taking a break. 
“Well”—I watched mylinetravel past with- 
out so much as anibble— “one that gets a 
bite anyway.” 

“That’showyouknowyou’reananglerin 
themaking,” Welter said withalaugh. Mom 
and I each had acouple of “just one more” 
moments. Timeslid off theclock, andsoon 
afternoon arrived. Bites became harder to 
come by, so we decided to pack up. 

As my mother cast her line for the final 
time, I stood on the bank, wondering what 
it was like to be divested from a part of 
yourself for twenty years—maybe longer. 
I pondered the woman she’d been be- 
fore she became my mother and had to 
constantly calculate and mitigate risks. I 
learned, on thecar ride home, that she was 
thinking something similar about me, and 
my constant quest for quiet, scenic spaces. 
She wanted to know if I was always like 
this, paying attention to aphids and tree 
species, whipping out guides to identify 
unknown mushrooms, For the first time 
she saw my focus and inner stillness, the 
connection I have to the natural world. 
In the car we both fumbled for eloquent 
responses to the questions the day’s ex- 
cursion had brought up, but the spell was 
broken. Back home, when weemerged from 
the car, we were talking past each other 
again—about the chores that needed do- 
ing before we could start the week, about 
the work situations awaiting us. The an- 
swers we sought appeared to exist onlyon 
thewater, and webothknewit. AsI opened 
the door to her house, my mother looked 
over her shoulder and said, “So—when do 
we get to goagain?” & 
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Sunshine State of Mind 


WITH COUNTLESS ENCHANTING LOCALES, FLORIDA DRAWS 
VISITORS FOR A RANGE OF UNFORGETTABLE ESCAPES 
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INEVERY CORNER OF SOUTH WALTON, 
BLISSFUL VACATIONS COME TAILOR-MADE 


s the winter blues set in, dreams of a warm- 
weather escape are never far behind. For 
many, when Florida’s blue skies come calling, 
a trip to the stylish South Walton region is 
just the answer. With two nearby airports 
and direct flights from several major cities, 
the coastal paradise is especially accessible, 
promising that visitors can have their toes 
in the sand in no time. Here, there’s something in store 
no matter how you prefer to kick back; after all, the “per- 
fect” vacation looks different to everyone, and with six- 
teen unique beach neighborhoods, South Walton caters iat 
to travelers of every taste. Amid these coastal enclaves, 
each distinct in culture and character, one thread holds 
true: The surroundings are rich with natural beauty, and 
luxurious experiences are easy to come by. 





Made up of 40 percent preserved land, South Walton ; , e — 
places chief importance on protecting its wild spaces. — — - — 
The result is not only breathtaking scenery, but a sense } . . me - | 


of tranquility that prevails throughout the region, which 
encompasses four state parks, a fifteen-thousand-acre 
state forest, two hundred miles of nature trails, and fifteen 
rare coastal dune lakes—in addition to its famous beaches. 

Those who relish the great outdoors will find no short- 
age ofadventures in this sun-soaked landscape, but some 
of the best sights are spotted alongthe Timpoochee Trail. 
Winding past dunelakes, beach access points, and several 
charming neighborhoods, the trail makes a lovely route 
to explore by bike or foot, paralleling the length of Sce- 
nic Highway 380A. Another notable route is the Campbell 
Lake Nature Trail. Located within the beautiful Topsail Hill 
Preserve State Park, the five-mile loop passes through bald 
cypress Swamps, mountainous sand dunes, and freshwa- 
ter coastal dune lakes. Be sure to keep your eyes peeled as 
you stroll—the trail is known as a reliable bird-watching 
hot spot, home to an array of native species. 

For some, a day on the water is the ultimate luxury. To 
make the most of your angling experience, don’t hesitate 
tocallon the experts. Withan abundance oflocal charters 


Clockwise from top: A blue-sky day on Rosemary Beach; duskona 
WaterSound boardwalk; a bike ride through Alys Beach; a seafood- 
forward lunch in WaterColor; a peek at the water in Seagrove. 
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and guides at your service, booking a morning (or evena 
few full days) on the Gulf of Mexico is a breeze. Operat- 
ing out of Grayton Beach, 30Angler Charters is one such 
resource, headquartered just minutes from some of the 
best natural limestone reefs in the area, What’s more, the 
company boasts atwin-powered twenty-foot catamaran, 
the perfect vessel for groups of all ages to climb aboard 
and master their cast. 

Ifyou don’t quite haveyour sea legs, however, don’t wor- 
ry—in this cluster of communities, there is no shortage of 
activities to enjoy ondryland. Perusing thelocal shopsand 
boutiques, for example, promises ahit of retail therapy, and 
athorough tour of South Walton’s charming locales. With 
locations in Rosemary Beach, Seaside, and Inlet! Beach, 
Willow Boutique andits sister shops, Willow+ Mercer and 
Willow + Woods, curate a collection of chic, on-trend pieces 
perfect for giving your vacation wardrobea breezy update. 
Meanwhile, Ophelia Swimwear is a go-to for all things re- 
sort wear, founded by area local Tori Von Hoene in 2010. 
The shop, which carries a rainbow of swimwear as well as 
other apparel and accessories, has locations in Seacrest, 
Seaside, and Miramar Beach, meaning you’re never far 
froma fresh new suit. And ifyou’re traveling with little ones 
in tow—or simply bringing home souvenirs—don’t miss a 
stop at Gigi’s Fabulous Kids’ Fashions & Toys, as|well as 
Stellar, its tween-focused outpost. 

When it comes time to slow down and refuel, options 
range from elegant fine dining to sandy beachfront casu- 
al. In Seagrove, the quaint Seagrove Village Market Cafeis 
a beloved neighborhood landmark, and the best place to 
stop for gourmet groceries, afternoon picnic provisions, or 
snacks tothrowin your beach bag en routetothe shore. For 
amore upscale experience, a reservation at Seaside’s ac- 
claimed Bud & Alley’s is sure to impress. Founded in 1986, 
the restaurant has garnered numerous awards over the 
years, andis frequently named among Florida’s top/places 
to dine. With a view of the Gulf and an impeccable menu 
featuring plentiful fresh-caught fare and an ever-changing 
whole fish of the day, the eatery earns its reputation asa 
time-honored favorite among locals and visitors alike. And 
if you’re craving a bite with a slightly more laid-back feel, 
you’rein luck—Bud & Alley’s also oversees a Taco Bar and 
a Pizza Bar, where patrons can grab grilled shrimp tacos 
or awood-fired slice overlooking the water. 

South Walton’s accommodations areas bountifulas its 
neighborhoods, so it’s not hard to secure the perfect fit. 
Ifsomething quiet and secluded is what youseek, inviting 
cottages and vacation homes are available to rent, while 
those partialto sprawling pools, room service, and on-site 
amenities will delight in the area’s wide range of|hotels 
and resorts, many with their own beach access points. 
And though the details of each trip may vary from party 
to party, the beauty of South Walton remains steadfast: 
Here, simple joys lie in every moment, and slowing down 
is away of life. 


Learnmore at VisitSouthWalton.com 








ROOMS WITH A VIEW 


back to South Walton. 





A LEGACY OF LEISURE 


South Walton's 26 miles of sugar-white sand beaches in Northwest Florida 
offer an all-natural escape, yet perfectly blend modern amenities, world- 


class cuisine and small town charm into an unforgettable experience. 


The days move a bit slower here, and it's this 9° 
simplicity - a day spent creating memories at 


the beach - that draws generations of families 


From resorts to boutique hotels, South Walton is home to unique architecture, breathtaking views and accommodations to suit any style. 





The Pearl Hotel brings luxury and 
sophistication to South Walton, featuring 
beautifully appointed accommodations, 
destination-worthy cuisine and a welcoming 
spa. Guests also enjoy complimentary beach 


chairs and oversized umbrellas. 





hotel + dining » spa 


ThePeariRB.com + 877.307.2889 


Situated on the pristine sugar-white beaches 
of South Walton, WaterCeler Inn perfectly 
encapsulates the spirit of an intimate beach 
getaway - while providing the functionality 


necessary for a family vacation. 
4 f 
> 
= 


water-color 


inn & resort 


WaterColorResort.com » 888.734.9579 


One Seagrove Place offers fully equipped 
2BD/2BA condos, private Gulf-front balconies, 
heated pool, lighted tennis court, fitness facilities, 
grilling area, breathtaking views and a unique 


dune walkover to 300+ feet of pristine beach. 


OneSeagrovePlace.com + 850.231.5032 
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INDLING BONDS 


While our 16 beach neighbarhoods offer beyond+the- beach activities jo please everyone in your ciecle, the focus 


keeps coming around to our sugerwhite Sand Find your perfect beach at VisitSouthWoalton.com 


MIRAMAR BEACH « SEASCAPE + SANDESTIN - DUNEALLEN - GULEDLACE - SANTAROSABEACH + BLUE MOUNTAIN BEACH 
GRAVTON BEACH - WATERCOLOR ~ SEASIDE + SEACROVE ~ WATERSOUND - SEACREST - ALYSBEACH - ROSEMARYBEACH - INLET BEACH 
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OnIsland Time 


FROM REMOTE ESCAPES TO WORLD-CLASS 
RESORTS, ISLAND-HOPPING THROUGH 
SOUTHWEST FLORIDA MAKES FOR THE 

PERFECT COUPLES GETAWAY 


f romance and reconnection are what you seek, 
few settings are better suited than a quiet stretch of 
sand under a cloudless blue sky. On The Beaches 
of Fort Myers & Sanibel, this sort of scene is more 
than a fantasy. Scattered along the Southwest 
Florida coast, a constellation of pint-size islands 
draws visitors with the promise of secluded beach- 
es and undisturbed wildlife. Whether you chartera 
boat or set out on a guided excursion, to visit any of these 
Gulf of Mexico gems is to experience some of the region’s 
greatest treasures—and to truly get away from it all. 

Accessible only by boat, Cayo Costa is one of Florida’s 
largest barrier islands—and one of its most peaceful des- 
tinations. Containing avast state park, the island encom- 
passes nine miles of unspoiled beauty, from wind-bent 
trees and sweeping dunes to wide expanses of quiet beach. 
Thelandscape may be undeveloped, but ways to pass the time are 
abundant. While many take advantage of the pristine beaches for 
swimming, shell collecting, and catching some rays, still others 
travel here with walking shoes or bikes in tow, as several well- 
kept trails crisscross Cayo Costa’s grassy interior. To takein both 
a sunrise and a sunset from this tiny paradise, book one of the 
island’s rustic cabins for an overnight stay, then catch the ferry 
back tothe mainland come morning. 

Just south of Cayo Costa, North Captiva offers adifferent kind 
of respite. While roughly half of the island is preserved by the 
state, the rest includes a charming collection of private homes 
and vacation rentals, dotting the horizon in bright hues of blue, 








yellow, and green. Adding to the quaint, | Fromtop: Boaters 


tropical feel, there are no cars on North _/ingerat i <i 
Captiva, meaning residents and visitors aan io eal rr 
get around primarily by foot, bike, or golf Lighthouse & Museum 
cart,takinginthelushgreeneryandbright — overlookstheisland’s 
turquoise water along the way. peacefulshore. 


A few miles north, Cabbage Key is an- 
other beloved stop. Here, one hundred acres of thriving vege- 
tation encircle the island’s historic inn, vacation cottages, and 
open-air restaurant, all overlooking postcard views of Pine 
Island Sound. Old Florida at its best, Cabbage Key delivers onits 
promise of complete tranquility, granting travelers a rare slice 
of coast that feels worlds away from life’s bustling pace. 

Near the southern tip of Gasparilla Island, Boca Grande has 
evolved from a quiet enclave to an illustrious hangout, with the 
famed Gasparilla Inn & Club at its center. A stunning encapsu- 
lation of Old Florida elegance, the resort is a Historic Hotel of 
America Landmark Inn, welcoming devoted guests since 1913. 
With an array of accommodations from lavish rooms to seclud- 
ed cottages and villas, the Inn makes a perfect home base before 
heading out to explore the island—or simply claiming a lounge 
chair at the private beach club, cool drinkin hand. 

Withamap of the Gulf Coast anda boat at your disposal, a bliss- 
ful adventure is all but guaranteed. Whatever your destination, 
though, there’s something to be said for thejourney—as light plays 
onthe water and a salty breeze brushes your skin, it’s hard not to 
fallin love. 


Plan your island-hopping escape and requesta free 
visitors guide at FortMyers-Sanibel.com 
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To the Beaech—and Beyond 


ON FLORIDA'S GULF COAST, ST. PETERSBURG 
AND CLEARWATER OFFER A WELL-ROUNDED RESPITE 


nown for its emerald-green water, bountiful fresh 
seafood, and incomparable sunsets, Florida’s Gulf 
Coast may be one of the most enchanting stretches 
of the Sunshine State. With thirty-five miles of white- 
sand beaches, St. Petersburg and Clearwater are no 
exception tothe magic of Florida’s west coast, draw- 
ing eager vacationers from one season to the next. 
Sunseekers will feel right at home here, as the area 
encompasses three of Tripadvisor’s top beaches in the United 
States. Chief among them is St. Pete Beach, which received the 
first-place honor in 2021. Dotted with inviting resorts and lively 
beach bars, the laid-back city is waterfront bliss at its best. 

Beyond the towels and cabanas populating the shore, the re- 
gionis chock-full of delightful experiences. For one, the brand-new 
St. Pete Pier offers more than panoramic views of Tampa Bay. 
This latest reimagining of the landmark, which debuted in July 
2020, features twenty-six acres of entertainment, including ev- 
erything from playgrounds and green spaces torestaurants and 
shops overlooking the placid waters. Outdoors-loving travelers 
needn’t look far for their next adventure, either: Bikes and skates 
are permitted along the pier’s waterfront paths, and the site’s 
newly updated Spa Beach Park welcomes swimmers, paddle- 
boarders, and the like. 

In the neighboring city of Clearwater, another favorite stop is 
the famous Clearwater Marine Aquarium. Home to Winter the 
dolphin, star of the beloved Dolphin Tale films, the aquarium is 
among the country’s finest marine rehabilitation centers, and 
offers guests an up-close look at the recovery of many finned crea- 
tures. With interactive exhibits, live encounters, and guided boat 
rides, a visit to the aquarium provides arare peek into the area’s 
natural world—and heaps of fun for allages. 


There’smoretoSt.PeteandClearwaterthan —Fromleft: Tiny 
sun, sand, and salt water, too. Arts lovers will  ‘avelersexplore 
be pleased to discover aworld of creativity, cen- ae 
teredonathrivinganddiverseartscommunity. —g¢ts¢. Pete Beach; 
With an impressive slate of museums includ- _kayakerssetout 
ing the Dali Museum, the Morean ArtsCenter near OldsmarPier. 


(which houses the famed Chihuly Collection), 

the James Museum of Western & Wildlife Art, and St. Pete’s newest 
addition, the first-of-its-kind Museum ofthe AmericanArts & Crafts 
Movement, the region is a treasure trove of world-class works. 

Visual arts aren’t the only medium to thrive here, however. 
Ruth Eckerd Hall and Mahaffey Theater both host the acclaimed 
Florida Orchestra, as well as Broadway tours and other traveling 
acts, while the St. Petersburg Opera Company performs at the 
Palladium, and smaller spaces like the historic Bilheimer Capitol 
Theatre welcome more intimate shows. 

However you fill your itinerary, the best days end with a cool 
sip and a memorable meal. Beer drinkers will relish the abun- 
dance of brews along the Gulp Coast Craft Beer Trail, a string of 
more than thirty-five locally owned breweries that runs through 
St. Pete and Clearwater. In both cities, a crop of new restaurants 
are also making waves, from Anju, the buzzed-about first brick- 
and-mortar from the owners of the Anju Korean Gastrotruck, to 
Burnt Ends Tiki Bar, acampy yet lovable dive that transports rev- 
elers to a tropical state of mind with mai tais, Jungle Birds, and 
Hawaiian-inspired fare. 

With as many fresh discoveries as classic beach pursuits in 
store, Clearwater and St. Pete have the makings of an unforget- 
table escape. 


To plan your trip, visit VisitStPeteClearwater.com 
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Centuries of Charm 


IN PENSACOLA, FLORIDA, 
A RICH LOCAL HISTORY MEETS 
MODERN BEACH TOWN BLISS 


on lik aus 
gil pig le tia fil 





nPensacola, beauty and history go handin hand. 
Founded by the Spanishin 1559, the city boastsa 


legacy more than four andahalfcenturies strong, stillevi- _ thriving culinary scene is proud to deliver. And — Fromleft:A lei- 
dent in details fromits architecture toitscuisine.It’sthis thanks to the city’s rich history, its cuisines are re ee 
old-soul quality that sets the Northwest Floridadestina- | wide reaching. Whilea slew of classic beach bars ‘iran 


tionapart fromits peers;aquintessentialbeachtownwith — offer ample opportunity to try the catch ofthe — gontownscene. 

soft white sand and turquoise waters, Pensacolaalsohas _—_ day, other popular eateries drawinspiration from 

character in spades, with lasting influences from its Span- traditions of Spanish and Cajun cooking, to name just afew. 
ish founders as well as the British and the French, who also laid Beyond the myriad shopping and dining options of Downtown 
claim tothe city at various times. The result is a vibrant enclave Pensacola, the best way to experience the cityis by grabbing atowel 
unlike any other, where generations of visitorshavetraveledto  oraloungechairand soaking upsomerays. And with two extraordi- 


kick back and recharge. nary shores at Pensacola Beach and Perdido Key, there’s no doubt 
Situated on the bountiful waters of Pensacola Bay, the city has that some of the area’s best memories are made with eyes on the 
noshortage of fresh-caught seafood, akey componentin count- horizon and toes in the sand. 


less restaurants on the shore. Whatever your preferred dining 
style—barefoot with a crisp grouper sandwich in hand, ora §Planyourtrip—andclaim your free insider’s Guide— 
bit more upscale with white tablecloths and a sunset view—the at VisitPensacola.com 











Everything changes the moment your toes hit the white sand. PEViEaCO(y 


Make time for the getaway you deserve, FEORIDA 
FIND YOUR WAY @ VISTPENSACOLA.COM 


BY VIVIAN HOWARD 


Outside 
the Box 


MEANINGFUL GIFT GIVING 
DOESN’T HAVE TO BE DULLER 
THAN A SACK OF POTATOES 





hesedays, my kids hate that I’m their mom at Christ- 
mas. Myrule (sadly, one of the only ones! stick to) is 
that buy only things we need orstuff | thinkis going 
tomake us more evolved, well-rounded people. The 
rule covers all holidays—even the gift-giving ones— 
birthdays, and generally every trip to any kind of 
retail outlet. 

Lucky for Theo and Flo, my sharp-toothed vitriol 
for junk started just at the end of their belief in that jolly old fool 
Santa. Otherwise, nestled under the tree, Theo might have found 
his dad’s old baseball cards tied with twine, and Flo would have 
discovered my childhood doll, Poodle Mae, wrapped in nothing but 
abow made from ascrap paper bag: our own personal heirlooms 
passed down intentionally and with ceremony, an ideainspired by 


ILLUSTRATION BY JENNY KROIK 
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acoworker’s beautiful (albeit morbid) story about how her grand- 
mother wrapped her most beloved personal items as Christmas 
gifts so her family wouldn’t have to wait for her will to be read. 
Much as I'd love how good it would make me look if | said this 
attitude was all because I am frugal by nature, | know my friends 
and family would read this column and then call thenews torebut 
that misconception with my receipts from Charlotte’s Capitol 
boutique. 1am not frugal. 1am frustrated. So frustrated by all the 
stuff that accumulates in my house, and so embarrassed by the vol- 
ume of things we’ve bought, that lam forever packing up boxes of 
objects nolonger needed or never needed at all to donateto some- 
one, somewhere, hopefully. I’m also worried. Worried about the 
planet and my impact on it. Concerned! should be doingmore and 
consuming less. Certain the way we’ve always lived is untenable. 
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Untenable is also how my children would 
describe my response to this frustration 
and fear. For them, my outlook goes way 
beyond the dearth of plastic gizmos and 
gadgets on Christmas morning. It’s not 
contained to all the times I say no when 
they askto buy fidget toys or anything else 
plastic. Floadmitted a few months agothat 
her babysitter is so afraid to bring plastic 
shopping bags into our housethat she has 
on several occasions parked in the drive- 
way and made the kids stay in thecar while 
she ran inside to grab cloth sacks so our 
groceries could cross our family’s thresh- 
oldinsomething moresustainable. Andre- 
cently! heckled the headmaster at my kids’ 
school about all the plastic water bottles | 
watched himclean out of his car and the ex- 
ample they set. It was nails on chalkboard 
for everyone involved. My kids glared at 
me. The headmaster, incredulous, stared 
at me, and I spanked myself inside. | knew 
not to doit, but! could not stop. 

You can see why a holiday whose call to 
action istobuy more stuff introduces alot 
of problems for me, including all the paper 
and bows that only exist to cover a box—a 
box that despite my half-hearted efforts 
won't be saved to reuse next year when | 
restart the cycle of buying things we don’t 
need sothat wecan properly celebrate the 
season. I am tormented. I’m also stained 
like everybody else by my childhood. 

Forthe Howards, no matter the holiday, 
food comes first. Even when | was a little 
girl, my parents made me wait until every- 


one had a sausage biscuit in hand before 
they allowed me to open the foyer door to 
see my Santa spoils. Except for the year 
my uncle Bunk lost a tooth in his sausage 
link and everybody briefly forgot the point 
of the morning, the biscuit first, presents 
second tradition never really bothered 
me. Sausage biscuits stood for Christmas 
morning inmy book. It’s when | stopped be- 
lieving in Santa that things got real. Inone 
year flat, went from unveiling aroomful of 
Barbiesin their DreamHouseto becoming 
eligible to receive educational gifts from 
my parents, and perhaps some clothes if 
Ineeded them. That year | also gained the 
bonus opportunity to join the “daughter 
drawing,’ which is exactly what it sounds 
like: The daughters draw names, and we 
buy one another gifts. Johna, Currie, and 
Leraine were then seventeen, twenty, and 
twenty-two. I was eight. 

That first year ! fared pretty well. 1 got 
a Tandy 2000 and the video game Where 
in the World Is Carmen Sandiego? But the 
giant box with Johna’s name on it really 
caught myeye. By far the biggest thing un- 
derour tree, wrapped and ready beforeany 
of the little gifts that bore my name, this 
box reminded me every day of Advent that 
J should have kept up the Santa charade a 
year or two more. On Christmas morning, 
Idemanded Johnaopen the giant gift first. 
Paper torn, box opened, piles and piles of 
crumpled-up newspaper extracted, she 
found at the very bottom of all that trash 
her long-awaited reward: a tiny card that 


read, “ll p.m. curfew.” Boom! Genius on my 
parents’ part, [had to admit. 

The next year was rough. My parents 
gave me a subscription to Ranger Rick, 
and my sister Currie gifted me a box of 
potatoes. As soon as I opened it, | knew 
the russets were the punishment she had 
promised at Belk one day when I threwa 
tantrum under her careover apair of shoes 
Thad to have. My face flushed red-hot and 
Iburst into tears when I realized my whole 
family knew and had been waiting with 
bated breath for me to open the bomb of 
a gift. I never acted out in a store again. In 
fact, | credit this turn of events a little for 
my general distaste for shopping. 

Although I have always wanted to be- 
lieve I was an unhinged apple who hurled 
itself very far from the tree, I’ve decided 
I like the way it feels under the Howards’ 
Fraser fir, where gifts need to mean some- 
thing. This year, we'll start with food we’ve 
prepared ourselves: from-scratch Chex 
Mix, made by the kids for their teachers, 
and freezer soup | will whip up for friends 
and family. I’ll give Flo sewing lessons so 
she can use the sewing machine she re- 
ceived last year. I’ll make a jersey wall for 
Theo’s room so he can show off his collec- 
tion of basketball uniforms that nolonger 
fit. And Pll get a professional to give my 
grandmother’s rolltop desk acoatof white 
lacquersolcanrenderitasagifttoallofus 
here in our house for now, one | hope will 
be given again and again for generations 
tocome. & 


V’s nutmeg 

44 cup unsalted 
Roasted- butter, plus more 

for greasing 
Banana ¥% cup packed 

- light brown sugar 

NutBread  (ripsue 
An edible gift idea, 2largeeggs 
from Vivian's This Will | Grated zestand 
Makelt Taste Good juice of lorange 

cup V’s Nuts, 
INGREDIENTS roughly chopped 
4or6ripe bananas (recipe follows) 
2cups all-purpose 
flour PREPARATION 
i tbsp. baking Preheat oven to 350°F 
powder and grease astandard 
% tsp. baking soda 10-inch Bundt loaf pan 
itsp. kosher salt with butter or nonstick 
% tsp. ground cooking spray. 
cinnamon Place unpeeled 
Ya tsp. ground bananas on baking 
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sheet and roast for 20 
minutes. The bananas 
willbecome quite soft 
and dark brown, and 
something akin to 
banana syrup may leaoh 
from the skins. Once 
you see these cues, 
remove them from the 
oven, let cool, and lower 
the oven'’s temperature 
to 325°F. 

Inamedium bowl, 
whisk together flour, 
baking powder, baking 
soda, salt, cinnamon, 
and nutmeg. Set aside. 

inthe bowl of a stand 
mixer, cream the butter 
and both sugars on high 
speed until light and 
fluffy, about 2 minutes. 
Lower the speeda 


couple of notches and 
incorporate eggs one 
atatime. Thenadd and 
mixin the orange zest 
and juice, 

Once the mixture is 
homogeneous, incorpo- 
rate the dry ingredients 
intwo batches. Take 
care not to overmix. 
Peel away the banana 
skins and fold the 
banana pulp (roughly 2 
cups) and any syrup on 
the baking sheet into the 
batter. Follow up with 
V's Nuts, making sure 
toevenly distribute the 
banana and thenuts. 

Pour the batter into 
the pan and slide onto 
the middle rack of the 
oven. Bake for 1 hour, or 


until a skewer inserted making sure the ege- 
into the middle of the white mixture coats the 
bread comes out clean. nuts thoroughly. Linea 
Allowtocoolfor20min- _ large bakingsheet with 
utesbeforeturningitout Parchment, foil,ora 
of its baking dish. silicone mat, and spread 
nuts ina singie layer. 
For V’s Nuts: Bake on middle rack for 
Preheat ovento 350°F. 10 minutes. Take sheet 


Inalarge bowl, whisk 

2 large egg whites until 
soft peaks form. ina 
smaller bowl, stir 4% cup 
granulated sugar, 2tsp. 
cayenne, 2 tosp. papri- 
ka, and 1% tsp. kosher 
salt to combine. Whisk 
the spice mix plus 2 tsp. 
Worcestershire sauce 
into the egg whites. 
Then stirin4 cups 
pecan halves or pieces, 


out, stir nuts, spread 
back into single layer, 
and bake 10 to 13 min- 
utes. When ege-white 
mixture has dried and 
nuts makea flat sound 
when tapped witha 
wooden spoon, remove 
from oven. Allow nuts to 
cool on sheet for 1 hour, 
then storeina sealed 
container at room 
temperature for up to 
1month. 
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YOU HAVE ASSETS. 
SILVERCREST SHOULD BE ONE OF THEM. 
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Silvercrest is an independent investment advisory and financial services firm 
created to provide traditional and alternative asset management 
to wealthy families and select institutional investors. 
The time is now. 
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Styling by Phillip Groves/On Set Management, food etyling by Kate Bohot 
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MADE IN 
THE SOUTH 
AWARDS 


A REVOLUTIONARY 
RICE-BASED GIN, a SLEEK TEXAS-INSPIRED 
FLOOR LAMP, RARE HAND-CARVED DOVE 
DECOYS, and MORE HONOREES 
ACROSS SIX CATEGORIES—DRINK, FOOD, 
HOME, CRAFTS, STYLE, and OUTDOORS-— 
HIGHLIGHT the ASTONISHING INGENUITY, 
DRIVE, and SHEER SKILL of the SOUTH’S 
TOP MAKERS and CREATIVES 


Edited by Elizabeth Hutchison Hicklin 
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. AND THE M.LP.S.A. FOR 


OVERALL & DRINK WINNER 


GOES TO: WONDERBIRD SPIRITS 








MEET THE JUDGE 


TIFFANIE BARRIERE 
Mixologist 
Atlanta, Georgia 


| Flower Power 

monegiacesiniee Pride, purpose, and yes, 
TaieSerinowvertaean Mississippi magnolia blossoms 
ie adensrenion heighten an exceptional new 
[ren inlay hoes 


. b d e 
products represents the future of the | rice aSe S in 
South,” Barriere says. Andthe winner? By Wayne Curtis 
“Wonderbird Spirits offers alesson 
inthe history of gin and distilling ina 
bottle. | want it in my house, right now.” 
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WONDERBIRD 
SPIRITS 


i FIELD TO BOTTLE 
: GIN 

N2 97 ; 
: MAGNOLIA 


EXPERIMENTAL 


‘~ HAND DISTILLED 


TN MISSISSIPPI 


48% ALC/VOL 
750 ML 





PRODUCH : 


ARTISANAL GIN 





MADE IN: | 
TAYLOR, MS 


$75 


i 
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“| was always into food and beverage as 
a child,” says Chand Harlow, so when the 
thirty-two-year-old native Mississippian 
returned home after a stint in finance in 
New York, he began considering abusiness 
intheindustryto call his own. Restaurants 
held little allure for him. (See: “finance.”) 
But he’d worked with one of the city’s 
pioneering craft distillers while|in New 
York, and that planted a seed. In 2017, he 
partnered with two interested friends of 
friends, Rob Forster and Thomas Alexan- 
der,and theystartedtalking about opening 
adistillery and what they might make. 

Whiskey? That made sense, given the 
nation’s love affair with the brown spirit. 
But whiskey has to age for years before 
revenue can flow—again, not an/entire- 
ly appealing arrangement for someone 
schooled in economics. Harlow, Forster, 
and Alexander homed in instead'on gin. 
Harlow, already a gin fan, had hoticed 
that many newwhiskey distillers first pro- 
duce vodka and gin, neither ie 
of which requires aging. “~\j6,. 
“They were making gin { hk 
for cash flow,” he says, { 
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CATEGORY AND OVERALL WINNER _} | 



















“but weren’t making it well.” The three 
partners decided they would makeit, too— 
but not as an afterthought. 

They found twenty acres of pastureland 
about fifteen minutes outside of Oxford, 
in Taylor, and in 2018 built the distillery 
Wonderbird and commenced working on 
recipes. While many makers buy their base 
spirit elsewhere and then add botanicals to 
develop their gin, Wonderbird opted tobe 
atruegrain-to-glass distillery,creating the 
distillate from scratch: They wanted what 
was inthe bottleto represent Mississippi. 

They experimented. They made alcohol 
from corn, which was fine but undistin- 
guished. Then they connected with Two 
Brooks Farm, a family-owned rice farm 
growing varietals revered by local chefs. 
The family sent them fifty-pound bags to 
try out—wild rice, black, red, basmati, and 
jasmine. Some madeinteresting base spir- 
its for gin, but the friends fell in love with 
the jasmine rice. 

The trio worked out a sake-inspired 
fermentation process using their in- 
house-cultivated koji,amold that converts 
starches to sugars, which yeast then trans- 
forms to alcohol. They streamlined the 
sake process, which can take more than 
three weeks, to a more efficient weeklong 
method that includes running the sake or 
“rice beer” twice through a still to bring 





it to about 93 percent alcohol—a lower 
proof than that of the neutral spirits typ- 
ically used in gin. “We backed off a few 
points becausewe liked the mouthfeel that 
comes from the rice, and the hint of floral 
flavor,” says Harlow, who believes Wonder- 
bird stands as the only American gin that 
starts withrice, andoneof the few outside 
of Japanthatdo. 

Harlow says he and his partners also 
appreciated the creative freedom gin af- 


fords. The art of gin comes in the selec- 
tion and distillation of botanicals. As they 
have developed their offerings, they have 
sampled juniper and coriander from the 
world over. They have tried various lemon 
peels, both dried and fresh, and settled on 
fresh Meyer lemon peels for their bright- 
ness. They hired a forager to help them 
discover local ingredients on their own 
property, suchas loblolly pine needles and 
red clover, and distill each botanical] in- 


HARLOW BELIEVES WONDERBIRD 
STANDS AS THE ONLY AMERICAN GIN THAT 
STARTS WITH RICE, AND ONE OF THE FEW 
OUTSIDE OF JAPAN THAT DO 














From top left: Rob Forster furrows the koji to 
release heat; anumbered bottle of Wonderbird’s 
No, 61 gin; the custom still. Opposite, left to 
right: Wonderbird owners Chand Harlow, 
Thomas Alexander, and Forster. 


dividually to achieve the best expression 
(many ginmakerscombine botanicals and 
distillthem at once), amassing a “library” 
of about thirty options for blending, ten of 
which went into their flagship spirit. 
That first gin came out in spring of 2019, 
before the pandemic upended their plans 
for travel and promotion. Confined to the 
distillery, they continued to tinker, In- 
trigued by thedelicate aromaof Mississip- 
pi magnolia blossoms, they created their 
first experimental gin using the blooms, 
the essence of which they combined with 
that of juniper, coriander, black pepper- 
corn, and cinchona (a South American 
bark containing quinine). “The goal was 
to make an elegant martini gin,” Harlow 
says. Debuting late last year, their ethereal 
Magnolia Experimental Gin, full of subtle 
and surprising flavors, is certainly that, 
but can be sipped just as pleasingly on its 
own. Those whotry it seem to agree: That 
first release included just eight hundred 
bottles, which swiftly sold out. Another re- 
lease followed this fall. Our advice? If you 
find it, buy it. wonderbirdspirits.com 
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FOOD WINNER 


M.IL.T.S.A [ cATEGORY WINNER: APPALACHIAN BEEKEEPING COLLECTIVE 






The West Virginia nonprofit Appalachian 
Headwaters debuted in 2016 to help re- 
store ecosystems damaged by mountain- 
top removals for coal mining. While re- 
planting hundreds of thousands of trees 
across scarred landscapes, the organiza- 
tion was advised that it might be useful to 
bring in pollinators tospeed reforestation, 
which led to discussions with professional 
beekeepers. “We've since learned that we 
didn’t really need the beekeepers,” says 
Kate Asquith, the group’s director of pro- 
grams and outreach. “There are already 
lots of native pollinators.” 

Still, training locals to keep bees proved 
to yield other benefits—chiefly, allowing 
landowners to earn meaningful extra in- 
come—and the Appalachian Beekeeping 
Collective was born. “The aim of this pro- 
gramisto get people tobe morethan hobby 
beekeepers,” Asquith says. The number of 
beekeepers has grown since 2017 to more 
than a hundred, with hives located in sev- 
enteen counties in West Virginia and five 
in southwestern Virginia. The cooperative 
provides the hives, the bees, anda mentor, 
allwithout charge. At the end of the season, 
beekeepers sell their honey to the nonprof- 
it, whichin turn offers it to the public. 

Butthis honey differs from perhaps any 
other you’ve tasted: more distinct, and 
robust. “This is very much a forest-based 
honey,” Asquith explains, as opposed to 
more common wildflower honeys. The 
flagship Appalachian honey and varietals 
such as tulip poplar and sourwood differ 
in character based on each tree’s bloom 
time. Our favorite? The black locust, with 
its touch of vanillaand hint of mint. As this 
year’s Food judge, Andrew Zimmern, not- 
ed, it’s not so much a honey for tea as it is 
the extra-special kind you’d happily slath- 
er on abiscuit. abchoney.org 
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Gold in the Hills 

Stunning forest honeys = 
from a pioneering apiary * 
benefit both landscape P 
and community | 


By Wayne Curtis 





PRODUCT: 
BLACK LOCUST HONEY 





MADE IN: oa ee 


LEWISBURG, WV $18-$16 
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MEET THE JUDGE 


ANDREW ZIMMERN 


Chef, TV personality, and writer 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Andrew Zimmern has four James Beard Awards, an Emmy,and 
several books to his name. He also has a deep respect for Southern 
food, and when judging this category, Zimmern found much to 
admire, inoluding country ham anda waffle mix. Thewinning honey 
boasted not only a startlingly great taste but alsoa powerful story: 
“Look at what it says about our natural world, about our pollinators, 
about returning dollars to community, about community itsplf” 

he says. “What's more Southern than the idea of lala a 
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HOME WINNER _ 


M.I.T.S.A. CATEGORY WINNER: HUMPHREYS STUDIO oe 











Lone Star Lights 
A floor lam ee 
cues from the 
Texas Hill Country 


By Caroline Sanders 





MEET THE JUDGE 


KEITH SMYTHE MEACHAM 


Cofounder, Reed Smythe & Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Keith Smythe Meacham cofounded Reed Smythe & 
Company, alongside the late Garden & Gun contributing 
editor Julia Reed, to partner with Southern artisansto 
produce home and garden goods. As the Home judge, 
Meacham says, “it was great to aee the range of talent and 
creativity at work across the South.” The winning lamp, 
she explains, “had the high-low quality that allows it to live 
harmoniously in an Gbermodern space but also allowsitto 
feel athome among antique furniture and tattered ohintz.” 
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PRODUCT: MADE IN: 


LAMP AUSTIN, TX | $2,470 | 
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Growing up in E] Campo, Texas, John 
Humphreys wanted to be a pilot, In high 
school, his teachers tried to tell him he 
was apoet.Asit turns out, thecareer path 
he landed on—designing and building 
architectural, Lone Star State-inspired 
furniture and spaces—marries his talents 
for both the mechanical and the artistic. 
He founded Humphreys Studio with an 
eponymous chair adapted from an 1800s 
South African camp seat. Then,|in 2017, 
his friend and fellow tinkerer Skye With- 
erspoon approached him with ideas for 
reimagining the chair’s design as a floor 
lamp. “We used the same bolts and the 
same wood,” Humphreys says. “It has the 
same strong presence.” 

The roughly six-foot-tall Skye lamp is 
anchored by a concrete base and accent- 
ed by a half-moon shade made of Ameri- 
cancanvas, but the real staris its post and 
cantilevered arm, crafted from |honey- 
| colored pecan salvaged from a family mill 
near Humphreys’s Austin studio. “We use 
all reclaimed wood from trees that have 
died naturally,” he says. “I’m so hooked on 
pecan—I make everything out of it.” For 
Humphreys, the wood’s clean lines con- 
tribute to his desired aesthetic: i yet 
modern andeffortlessly cool. Thelamp fits 
seamlessly into any room: beside a book- 
shelf in a mahogany-laden study, above a 
rocker in an eclectic Tennessee cabin, or 
right at home over a glass of bourbon on 
an airy Texas ranch. humpHreys.am 
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CRAFTS WINNER | 


CATEG Y WINNER; APPOINTED 
M.I.T.S.A. [s Oe is 











































MEET) TBE JUDGE 


JONATHAN MORRIS 


Entrepreneur, hotelier,and TV host 
Fort Worth, Texas 





“You could just feel the heartinthese 
products,” says Jonathan Morris, the 
Texas entrepreneur behind Fort Worth 
Barber Shop, Hotel Dryoe, and the 
Magnolia Network show Se/fEmployed. 
After judging this year’s Crafts category, 
Morris began using one of Appointed’s 
planners himself: “it’s a part of my day- 
to-day life now.!'m a big believer inthe 
power of writing down ideas, and this is 

} a produot that grows with you over the 

course of a year.” 
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PRODUCT 
NOTEBOOKS 








Authority on Paper 
This line of notebooks 
and planners celebrates 


the pleasures of writing 
by hand 


By CJLotz 





| 





MIG. E 
WASHINGTON, D.C. | $24-$34 
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“There’s this sense of accomplishment 
when you finish a notebook,” says Suann 
Song, the founder and CEO of Appoint- 
ed, her Washington, D.C., company that 
makes elevated everyday paper goods. 
“There might be doodles and coffee spills, 
all that life lived that you can’t replicate in 
the Notes appon your phone.” 

Asalifelong “papernerd,” Songremem- 
bers reveling as a child in the quality of 
Japanese and Korean stationery she first 
saw at Asian markets, and later, while 
working as agraphic designer in her twen- 
ties and thirties, wishing she had/simple, 
elegant, made-in-the-USA products at her 
fingertips. “In 2014, I said to my husband, 
‘If I don’t do this idea now, I’ll never do it.” 
She went on to create the prototype of 
what remains her signature product—the 
Appointed Notebook, featuring acotton- 
blend cover, brass binding, and smooth 
text-weight recycled paper that comes 
lined, with a grid, or blank; plus, there’s the 
option for afront-cover monogram. When 
she launched a Kickstarter campaign in 
2015, she not only received the funding to 
get production started, butin the process 
also developed a fervent and loyal fan base 
of fellow paper nerds. 

This fall, Song expanded Appginted’s 
office into a 10,000-square-foot flagship 
store fronted by the Notebook Bar, where 
visitors can fill out letterpress cards with 
their preferred notebookcover color, lining 
style, and monogram. “Their choice gets 
zapped to production, and in fifteen min- 
utes they'll have a made-to-order note- 
book, bound and packaged by hand just 
beyond the big glass wall, where they can 
see—and smell—all that paper.” apppintedco 
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STYLE WINNER 





M.I.T.S.A. 


CATEGORY WINNER: BRACKISH 





Everyone from Bill Murray and Don Cheadle 
to Dale Earnhardt Jr. and Cam Newton are 
fans of Brackish’s signature feather-layered 
bowties. Andwhileplenty of women, including 
Blake Lively and Lena Waithe, have sported the 
brand’s eye-catching neckwear with aplombin 
the decade since Ben Ross and Jeff Plotner co- 
founded the brand (the ties originatedas hand- 
made gifts for Ross’s groomsmen), the pair 
always imagined a broader line of feathered 
jewelry inspired by the women in their lives. 
“Because the collection was going to reflect 
our grandmothers, mothers, sisters, cousins, 
nieces—we really wanted to do it right,” Ross 
says. Ittook threeyears of tinkering with proto- 
types before they were satisfied that the small 
initial collection of cuffs and earrings met the 
Brackish standards for quality and style. “All 
the credit goes to our artisans,” Plotner says. 
Two years postlaunch, the jewelry line now 
includes more than fifty day-to-night designs. 
Like the company’s original! bow ties, the col- 
lection showcases the brilliant natural colors 
and patterns of sustainably sourced pheas- 
ant, peacock, partridge, quail, and guinea fowl 
feathers, among others, but also introduces 
bright, hand-dyed goose feathers to the mix, 
allowing the artisans to play with color trends 
and seasonal runs. “Mother Nature shows us 
the way,” Ross says, “and we’ve always stayed 
true tothat, but we’re also constantly striving 
toevolve,” brackish.com 
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Fine Feathers 
With an assist from 
nature, anew jewelry 
collection takes flight 


By Elizabeth Hutchison Hicklin 




























JEWELRY CHARLESTON, SC 895-3195 
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MEET THE. JUDGES 


RAE LIU AND DAVID LIU 


Founders, Leatherology 
Dallas, Texas 





Siblings Rae and David Liu left careers at Alexander Wang 
and Google, respectively, to helm Leatherology, their 
affordable, customizable luxury leather goods brand, 
headquartered in Dallas. As Style judges, they were on 
the hunt for “quality oraftemanship with a strong voice 
and backstory,” Rae explains. The winner hit those marks. 
“Brackish has this tactile element to it,” David says. “While 
each piece felt unique, they formed a cohesive collection.” 
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OUTDOORS WINNER || 


| CATEGORY WINNER: CHARLES JOBES DECOYS 


M.1.T.S.A. 





When hunting doves in the seventies and 
eighties, Charles Jobes and his father 
wouldraisean eight-foot-tall crossed post 
in a Maryland cornfield and place three 
hand-carved wooden dove decoys on the 
makeshift tree. “Dove hunting was my 
second-favorite thing to do,” Jobes says, 
“besides shooting ducks and geese.” He 
got to do all three: His dad was Captain 
Harry R. Jobes, a legendary Chesapeake 
Bay duck decoy carver who worked for the 
even more famed R. Madison Mitchell (who 
also happened to be Jobes’s godfather). 

Today, in his own decoy shop in Havre 
de Grace, Maryland, Jobes carves geese, 
swans, and ducks for collectors and 
hunters, but a request for a hand-carved 
mourning dove “really takes me back in 
time,” hesays. “Mydadcarvedthembythe 
hundreds. Iuse his patterns, andI’vetried 
not to change hardly athing.” 

Made from western red cedar and oc- 
casionally white pine, the dove decoysare 
smaller and easier toturn onalathe than 
most of his other work, but the paintingis 
the painstaking part. “It’s notlike painting 
ablack-and-white canvasback,” he says, in 
his lilting Chesapeake Bay brogue. “You 
put the body color down first, with the 
aqua-blue color and then the peachy rose 
of the breast. Then theburnt umber feath- 
ers on top of that and the stipplingon the 
breast. I love painting the doves, because 
the more you paint, the better it looks.” 
A hand-finished head and a beak made 
from the tip of a tenpenny nail complete 
theruse. #Rarlesjobesdecoys.com 
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A Cut Above 

One Chesapeake Bay carver 
revives the art of the hand- 
carved dove decoy—just as his 
father taught him 


By T. Edward Nickens 








| 
PRODUCT: MADE IN: | merci | 


DOVE DECOY HAVRE DE GRACE, MD $120) | 
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T. EDWARD NICKENS | 


Garden & Gun contributing editor and author 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








Avid sportsman and eleven-time Outdoors judge T. Edward 
Nickens has published numerous outdoor guides and books, 
most recently the essay collection The Last Wild Road. In 

this year’s category, “I was struck by the specificity of places 
these objects refleot,” he says. “It was a complete exp ression, 
inmany oases, of the place the maker was born.” In the winner, 
Nickens salutes “a man who has worked with his hands since 
boyhood. The layers of paint make these doves come alive.” 
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RND Coffee 


COLD BREW 
ROANOKE, VA 
$30 FOR TWELVE; $58 FOR 
TWENTY-FOUR 


Brothers Steffon and Quinoy Ran- 
dolph grew up in Richmond but were 
attracted by the up-and-coming 
promise of Roanoke, to the west. 
Steffon, who hada background in 
coffee roasting, began hostinga 
series of coffee pop-ups in his newly 
adopted hometown; Quinoy joined 
him after a stintin Chicago, where he 
was achef at the Michelin-starred 
Blackbird Restaurant. In 2019, the 
brotherslaunched a brick-and- 
mortar café called RND—short 

for Roasters Next Door—Coffee 
Lounge and last spring introduced 
this canned version of its popular 
nitro cold brew. It's potent andrich,a 
straight pull of no-nonsense, get er 
done coffee. The brothers planto roll 
out additional canned coffee drinks, 
building this into a regional brand. 
But first, “we wanted to use this to 
gain your trust,” Quinoy says of the 


initial release. Mission accomplished. 


roanokecoffee.com 
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Luck 
Springs 


HARD LEMONADE 
AUSTIN, TX 
$10-$18 


Luck Springs is named after a secret 
swimming hole outside of Austin. 
Does it actually exist? Who's to 
know? That's the thing about secret 
swimming holes—they’re secret. Yet 
the newest venture for Austin East- | 
ciders, a Texas producer acclaimed 
for its dry ciders since opening in 
2013, is now anything but. Launched | 
in April, the series of reimagined hard 
lemonades comesin four flavors, 
including this terrific Half & Half.a 
lemonade mixed with black tea. Dave 
Rule, the company’s vice president 
of marketing, notes that it’s made the 
old-fashioned way—with cane sugar 
and real fruit juices—and weighs inat 
only ahundred calories per can, mak- 
ing ita “better for you” choice over 
sweeter adult fizzy drinks. Bonus: It 
goes downremarkably smoothly, 

and quenches summer thirst with an 
almost ruthless efficiency. As Rule 
putsit, “It’s as refreshing astaking a 
dip.” lucksprings.com 


AUS ARDY 







UCK:, 


HALF & HAL! 


HARD © Sra) ine 


i2FL.OL. 
(356ml) 





Filibuster 
Distillery 
SINGLE ESTATE STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 
MAUERTOWN, VA 

$50 


Adozen orso years ago, the Dilawri family 
emigrated from India to Washington, D.C, 
where they opened a liquor store. Asfans of 
Scotch, they wondered why few American 
whiskey makers followed Scotland's tradition 
of aging in barrels that formerly contained 
sherry or wines, so they began experimenting 
with raw whiskey they bought from established 
distillers. Pleased with their results, they went 
onto build their own distillery, called Filibuster, 
inthe Shenandoah Valley. Since launchingin 
2016, they've produced bourbon, rye, and gin 
using the method. They age their single estate 
straight bourbon, however, innew American 
oak barrels, imbuing it with oharacteristic va- 
nilla notes, the spiciness of rye (rather than the 
mellowness of a wheat-inflected whiskey), and 
astout proof range of 115 to 122. Filibuster uses 
all local grain from a longtime Virginia farmer, 
completing a circle of sorts: “His grandfather 
started off farming by borrowing money from 
amoonshiner,’ says Sid Dilawri, who operates 
the distillery with his brothers and father. 
Filibuster bottles this bourbon directly from 
the barrel, ready for tumbler, ice cube, and 
fireplace. filibusterbourbon.com 

















Altman Farm 
and Mill 


BUTTERMILK PANCAKE 
AND WAFFLE MIX 


EVERGREEN, SC 


$6 


Will Altman took up farming about a 
dozen years ago outside of Florence, 
South Carolina, with the idea of 
pasture-raised pork and beef. Four 
years ago, he switched to growing 
grains. “|wanted a product that 
wouldn't run away,” he says. His tran- 


sition did not come without obstaoles, 


“The first year a hurricane knocked 
out the entire crop, the second year 
was a drought, and the third year we 
had a flood,” Altman says. His luck 
improved, fortunately. His stone- 
ground grits and cornmeal soon got 
noticed, and he began expanding his 
growing and milling operation into 
“making quick mixes that were easy 
touse,” he says. Among his products: 
aremarkable pancake and waffle mix 
made with Henry Mooreyellowcorn. 
The heirloom varietal—a Southern 
staple for morethan acentury and 
ahalf—enhances fluffy panoakes 
and crisp-edged waffles with a slight 
nuttiness and subtly crunchy texture. 
altmanfarm.com 


H3irloom 
Food Group 


HOT SAUCE 
BALTIMORE, MD 
$33 FORA TRIO 


In early 2020, David Thomas 
stepped away from ida B's Table, 
the much-lauded modern soul food 
restaurant in Baltimore he'd opened 
With his wife and business partner, 
Tonya. Thecouplethensetoffon — 
aculinarytripto West Africa. They 
toured Senegambia, meeting chefs, 
sampling local fare, and expanding 
their palates. When Thomas returned 
home, he began crafting sauces 
drawing on the flavors they'd enjoyed. 
“| wanted to bring back things that 
make sense not only towho we 

are, but to who we serve,” he says. 
Through their culinary education and 
catering company, H3irloom Food 
Group, which they run with partners 
Linda and Floyd Taliaferro IV of the 
Maesner Group, the Thomases 
launched atrio of sauces this past 
summer, including Sosu, their 
wonderfully spicy and complex “West 
African-inspired peppa sauce.” 

And while Africa may have inspired 

it, Thomas makesit with local 
ingredients whenever possible. “In 
everything we do,” he says, “we want 
totella story.” h3irloom.com 


FOOD 
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Lady 
Edison 


COUNTRY HAM 
CHAPEL HILL, NC 
$20 PER PACK 


You might think of Lady Edison's extrafanay 
country ham asaham that went toEurope fora 
semester and learned some new words without 
losing its accent. The thinly sliced wonder comes 
fromthe efforts of Sam Suchoff, the owner of the 
whole-hog barbecue restaurant the Pigin Chapel 
Hill. Suchoaff’s secret: a heritage pig breed (a mix of 
Berkshire, Chester White, and Duroc) raised by a 
cooperative of independentfarmers with a shared 
commitment to traditian. Much of the meat that 
doesn't end up at the Pig gets sent off tobe cured 
by the folks at Goodnight Brothers smokeljouse, a 
North Carolina institution since 1948. “Some people 
say Lady Edisonisn'ta country ham becauseit's 
not salty enough,” Suchoff says. “Salt is present, but 
it’s not aggressive,” Nor is the ham smoked. But the 
sophisticated, delicate meat with its rich, umami full- 
ness will keep yourtaste buds dancing all the same. 
ladyedisonpork.com 
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Hunter 
Handmade 


DOG BEDS 
SOUTHERN PINES, NC 
$255-$355 


In Mary Knudson’s house, her two Westies, Windsor 
and Willow, have always been treated like family, so 
naturally Knudson, alifelong seamstress, crafted 
their beds with as much support and comfort as she 
enjoys herself. “When! moved to North Carolina, 
my newneighbors would ask me to make drapes, 
pillows, and duvets,’ she says. “As alittle thank-you 
for their business, | started totake the extra 
fabric and make thema dog bed that coordi- 
nated with the room.” Soon, that’s all anyone 
was asking her for. Working through trial and 
error withthe help ofa veterinarian friend anda 
dogtrainer, Knudson landed onatwo-layer core 
made of orthopedic and memory foam, with the op- 
tionto add an additional layer of blue cooling foam 
that helps keep pupscomfortable in summer heat. 
Interchangeable covers made with indoor-outdoor 
fabric from the textile companies Sunbrella and 
Bella-Dura are all customizable, durable, and— 
not to be underestimated—machine washable. 
hunterhandmadeus.com 
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Chatham 
Knives 


CHEF’S KNIVES 
BAY MINETTE, AL 
$200-$400 


Despite the hours he spends forging 
his knives with hammer and anvil, 
Mike Chatham has gotten used to 
people thinking he discovered them 
inanattic somewhere. “I getit,” he 
says. “The way they're heat-treated 
through the forging process and 

the way they're pinnedis the same 
way they did it two hundred years 
ago.” His historical methods include 
sourcing high-carbon steal, some- 
times acentury old, from sawmills or 
the wheel bearings from old Peterbilt 
tractors. Raw handle materials come 
from cherry trees on his family's 
Mississippi property, Jack Daniel's 
whiskey barrels, or local whitetail 
antlers. He then hand forges the 
reclaimed steel into an ultrasharp 
blade, then fixes it to a handle with an 
ideal heft. “I started making knives 
because | couldn't find anything that 
would hold an edge like | wanted,” 
Chatham says, “Butrecently! asked 
aclient if she was enjoying her knife, 
and she told me she has iton her 
magnet board and just likes to look at 
it because it’s so pretty.” 
chathamknives.bigceartel.com 








EMILY DAWS 
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Emily Daws 
Textiles 


FABRIC 
JOHNS ISLAND, SC 


FROM $118 


When Emily Daws begins designing a 
new fabrio collection, both inspiration 
and intention are front of mind. She 
not only draws from walks along the 
water near her home and studio in 
Charleston, but she also envisions the 
fabric’s final destination: layered into 
curtains in abeachside living room, 
folded intoa Roman shade abovea 
sunny window, or formed into throw 
pillows for a bed. “My background isin 
sewing," Daws says, “sol understand 
how fabrics can play off of each 
other.” Her newest collection, Water- 
ways, for instance, includes the Salt 
Marsh pattern, a simple, meandering 
Sshapethat mimicsthe creeks 

near her home. She also produces 
smaller-scale patterns, such asthe 
Estuary. “It’s atake on oyster-shell 
terrazzo and reads as atexture,” she 
says. Daws sketches each new pat- 
tern byhand, then digitally translates 
itinto a final, repeating configuration 
before printing it by the yard on Bel- 
gianlinen in her signature soft blues, 


@rays. greens, and other neutrals. 
emilydawstextiles.com 























Spoon + 
Hook 


WOODEN UTENSILS 
ASHEVILLE, NC 
$30-$250 


Adecade ago, Anneliesse Gormley moved franmnmer 
hometown, Lexington, Kentucky, to Asheville, ready 
toblaze her own trail—if she could just figure out 
where to start. “wanted totry everything, whether 
itwas playing the banjo, becoming arunner, or 
turning into a bourbon expert,” she says. Then her 
grandmother visited, carrying a box of heirlooms 
that included a wooden spoon the family could trace 
baok to their Native American ancestors. “Iwas 
beside myselfrealizing that something function- 
al could be so beautiful,” Gormley says. “I bought a 


little hook knife and tried carving. It was the firsthat| 


ever puton that fit me well.” Gormley now works 
anetworkof Western North Carolinalumber and 
vage yards to find cherry, walnut, and maple, which 
she carves into casually elegant mixing spoons, 
serving sets, and coffee scoops. “ithas become my 
life's joy to work with materials that may otherwise be 
thrown away,’ she says. spoonandhook.com 


Darling 
Lemon 


DESKTOP CALENDAR 
SAVANNAH, GA 


$26 


When a young Georgia man wanted to win Ksenia 
Phillips's heart, he sketched her a note featuring a 
few stick-figure doodles. She, a Russian-born artist 
who studied graphic design in Atlanta, replied with 
awatercolor of aradish and acarrot, their roots 
intertwined inthe shape ofa heart. The pair 
eventually married, and at their daughter's baby 
shower, Phillips received agentle etiquette lesson 
from her mother-in-law regarding the Southern 

art of the thank-you note—an education that led 
tothe creation of Darling Lemon, her cheerful line 
of stationery. From her home on Skidaway Island, 
Phillips now makes note cards from her hand- 
painted scenes of hummingbirds, flowers, blue 
crabs, and butterflies. Recently, she designeda 
charming botanical desk calendar as an ode to her 
favorite houseplants, including a fiddle-leaf fig she’s 
tended since her Atlanta days. The graceful organic 
shapes bloom across luxuriously thick paper, which 
slides into a oustom arched stand made by Savan- 
nah’s Shibui-Ceramios. darlinglemon.com 
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Jules & 
Vetiver 


UNISEX FRAGRANCES 
CHARLOTTE, NC 
$24-$114 


“My dad's a chemist, but | wasn't good 
at chemistry growing up—I never 
knew it could be applied inthis way,” 
says Katrina Sellers, a Charlotte 
perfumer. Three years ago, shelefta 
corporate marketing job to create her 
fragrance company, Jules & Vetiver, 
with the aim of making perfumes with 
ethically harvested ingredients— 
blends free of secrecy and vague 
marketing mumbo jumbo. “All of my 
fragrances are unisex, with a their 
ingredients listed, and with simple 
names—there’s no Rugged Man 
Saddle or Vanilla Sugar Kitten here,” 
she says. Take the Hemingway- 
inspired H813: “I made this with the 
bare minimum, muchlike hisriting 
style: tobacco for his pipe and lime 
for his mojito.” Sellers also offers kits 
with top, middle, and base notes, so 
anyone can design their ownscent, 
which Jules & Vetiver willthen mix 
and ship straight to his or her home. 
julesandvetiver.com 
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Handley 
Watches 


TIMEPIECES 
RICHMOND, VA 


$225-$235 


Aself-described classic watch en- 
thusiast, Jay Carpenter admits that 
even he's owned an Apple Watch. 
“They've gotten my generation 

into wearing things on their wrists 
again—andnoticing other kinds of 
watches for the first time,” he says. 
The renewed interest in analog 
timepieces sparked Carpenter, 
whowaswilling to wager he wasn't 
the only one weary of the constant 
ping and buzz of emails onhis wrist. 
Andas anathlete, he envisioneda 
oontemporary chronograph with 
modern performance capabilities, 
at an attainable price point. When he 
couldn't find it, he set out to makeit, 
debuting Handley Watchesin early 
2020. Assembled in Richmond, each 
of Handley’s fifteen unisex styles is 
water resistant andfeatures asap- 
phire orystal face, surgical-grade 
stainless steel, Japanese and Swiss 
quartz movements, and alightweight 
waterproof silicone band. 
handleywatches.com 











j Campo 
Collection 


PAJAMAS 
MIAMI, FL 
$300-$600 


M.I.T.S.A.RUNNERS-UP | JUDGED BY: RAE LIU AND DAVID LIU 


“| have a passion forsleepwear,” says Cinthia Boni Cordioli, the Brazilian-born, 
Miami-based founder of Campo Collection, a boutique line of sustainably 
made luxury sleepwear. “In Brazil, people wear pajamas; they wear night- 
gowns. You would never goto sleep ina T-shirt.” Supported by decades of 
experience—Cordioli worked for Marc Jacobs and Giorgio Armani, aswell as 
small Brazilian start-ups and others—Campo Collection eschews seasons 
and trendsto minimize waste, opting instead fortimeless, beautifullymade 
garments. “If you invest in a pieoe from Campo Colleotion, it’s not going to go 
out of style,” Cordiolisays. “It’s intendedto be something you can have fora 
long time.” The brand's minimalist nightgowns, robes, caftans, and pajama 
sets (for men, women, and children) are also ohemical-free and produced 
insmallruns using natural fibers such as organic cotton by ateam of local 
seamstresses. They're also versatile enough to wear beyond the bedroom— 
tothe beach, onthe boat, even out to dinner. campocollection.com 








Megan Huntz 


WOMEN’S WEAR 
ATLANTA, GA 
$200-$485 


Poring over dress patterns with her 
mother taught the clothing designer 
Megan Huntzalot about orafts- 
manship. “My mother madeall of 
my special-occasion dresses until! 
was about thirteen,” she says. Butit 
was adecade in Italy, where Huntz 
earned amaster’s in fashion design, 
that taught her about style. “There's 
aphrase or sayingin Italy, ‘fare/a 
bella figura, whichtranslatedliterally 





means ‘to makeagood figure,’ butit 
really meansto make a good presen- 
tation—to be put together and well 
dressed,” says Huntz, who cites her 
time inthat country asthe inspira- 
tion for her eponymousline of chic, 
well-tailoreddresses and separates. 
Centered around sustainability, 

the collection gets sewnin Atlanta, 
where low-impact materials suchas 
linen and silk become classic ward- 
robe staples with multigenerational 
appeal: pleated pants, shirtdresses, 
button-downs, and blouses. 
meganhuntz.com 





Willy 
Roberts 
Boats 


FLATS BOAT 
CAPE CANAVERAL, FL 


$59,000-$85,000 





The granddaddy of the modern 
technical poling skiffis stilla 
serious contender on the flats— 
and aserious head turner. "I 





Mauser Fly 
Fishing 





x 


‘ 2 \ FLY ROD 
tell customers to plan for that, SWANSBORO, NC 
says Mike Williams, owner of \ ean 
Willy Roberts Boats, with a laugh. \ 
« ) 2 
They'll need an extra half hour N icholas \ John Mauser spent sixteen years as 
when they stop for fuel because . . \ an aquarist for the North Carolina 
people always want to talk about N ichols Kn Ives ' wi a ; “ “ 


Aquarium in Pine Knoll Shotes. He's 
worked as a fishing guide for ten 


the skiff. When you pull one onthe 


; : PARING KNIFE 
interstate, people are honking, 





OUTDOORS 


zoomingupto get beside you, LELAND, NC years andarod builder for six. The 
and flashing okay signs. It’s orazy, $200-$350 man knows fish from the inside out, 
but it happens all the time.” That’s rile ae eine vd ag we 
easy tounderstand. The late Willy Nicholas Nichols’s paring knife sports a 3%-inch small-batoh production rods built 
Roberts designed and built one blade cut from Nitro-V steel anda sharply pointed with proprietary rod tapers, Other 
of the earliest flats skiffs—some tip perfect for cleaning doves, quail, and ducks. “It’s thanthe Portuguese cork handles, 
say the earliest—in Islamorada alaser beam,’ says Nichols, whose résumé includes petite SoMa is American made, 
in 1959. The company constructs formal culinary training as wellas a stint on History's andin tiny Swansboro, Mauser anda 
its versions, based on Roberts's Forged in Fire television series. For the knife's few close friends assemble, wrap, fit, 
original molds, one at atime using handle, Nichols used reclaimed teak decking from and finish paul rod by hand Thess 
modern composite materials and the USS North Carolina, the decorated World War days, there's alot of hyperspecializa- 
techniques, and they can include llbattleship docked just a mile from his home. He's tionin fly-rod design, but Mauser and 
generous swaths of gleaming actually scored a trove of storied woods: He has company are producing rods that fish 
wood. (Howgenerous depends handle material available from Bryant-Denny the way people fish. The ae 
on your budget.) The Classic 20 Stadium at the University of Alabama, the now- here, aWaterman 590 5-weight with 
handles bigger chop likea bay demolished Atlanta-Fulton County Stadium, and an available fighting butt ang full wells 
boat but oan be fashionedto float sporting centers from the University of Georgia, Brip, “bridges the gap between the 
inwater sixinohes skinny. Ole Miss, the University of Virginia, and eventhe standard 4-weight one san = 
willyflatsboats.com Final Four court on which Bayior University wonthe larger streamer rod,"he says. “It's a 
2021NCAA men's basketball tournament. He's also do-it-all hybrid you can use to throw 
made handles from church pews, wedding arbors, Woolly Buggers at mountain trout or 
and trees from cherished farms. “A kitchen knife is Poppers at pond bream or Glousers 
the most-used knife you'll own,” hesays, “so why not at Chesapeake Bay speckled trout.” 
have one that means something to you?” Mauser fly rods come in three series, 
nicholasnicholsknives.com from 3- to 12-weights; Waterman is 
the top-shelf offering. 
M.1I,T.S.A.RUNNERS-UP | JUDGED BY:T. EDWARD NICKENS mauserflyfishing.com. © 
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Idrive the dibble bar 
into the muck with one hand, 
pushit forward afoot orso, 

then pull it back. 


Working adibbleisn’t complicated, whichis a good thing, because] didn’t know 
that suchathing as adibble bar existed until afew minutes ago. The toolis es- 
sentially aspecialized shovel that terminates in a flattened rectangular blade 
thatcanberocked back and forth to createa perfectly sized wedge-shaped hole 
for planting smalltrees and shrubs. Like the hole |’ve just excavated. 

Idropared mangrove seedling into the black cranny and bend downto push 
sand and mud backinto place, anchoring the eighteen-inch-tall seedling. That’s 
one down, I think, and alot more to go. It’s up to time and tides to do the rest. 

Mysmall sense ofaccomplishmentis fleeting, however. When |straighten up 
and gaze around,thescopeandscale of thetask at handareoverwhelming. I’m 
far out ona tidal flat at the mouth of Romer Creek, on the far easternend of the 
East End of Grand Bahama, standing ina vast forest of dead mangroves. Tothe 
west, the Caribbean Sea unfurls ina postcard-worthy aquamarine sheet, butin 
every other direction lie mile upon mile of sun-bleached, desiccated, skeletal 
dead mangroves that cloak the shorelines and shroud thebanks of tidal creeks. 

When Hurricane Dorian made landfall in the Bahamas on September], 2019, 
its185-mile-per-hour winds madeit the strongest storm ever tohit thearchipel- 
ago. Dorianravaged Marsh Harbour on Great Abacolsland, thencrossed open 
water and stalled over the East End of Grand Bahama for more than twenty- 
four hours. There, the hurricane pushed an unprecedented twenty-foot storm 
surge over the small fishing settlements of McLean’s Town, High Rock, and 
Sweeting’s Cay. Some60 percent of all of Grand Bahamalsland, including Free- 
port, was under water. When the waters receded, thetollon human life, homes, 
and commercial buildings was staggering: The official estimate of lives lost 
stands at seventy-four, but scores more are still missing. Damage estimates 
soared to $3.4 billion. 

The impacts were hardly limited to homes and highways. Soon enough 
the storm’s devastating effect on the vast mangrove forests that rim these 
islands becameclear. Dorian destroyed73 percent of the mangroves on Grand 
Bahama and nearly half the mangroves on the Abaco Islands. All told, the 
hurricane’s winds stripped sixty-nine square miles of mangroves of their 
leaves—more than forty-four thousand acres—then smothered them in salt 
water for days. 

It’s a mind-boggling scene, but the visuals tell only part of the story. As I 
step through a snarl of dead mangroves and raise the dibble tool for anoth- 
er plunge, I hear peals of laughter, snippets of conversation, and grunts and 
groansthat remind melamnotalone. Scattered along theshorelineis acrowd 
of some seventy-five volunteers, among them local bonefishing guides, staff 
from nonprofit organizations, government officials, and anentire high school 
biology class from Freeport’s Bishop Michael Eldon School. In a heroic res- 
toration effort, the Miami-based Bonefish & Tarpon Trust (BTT), Bahamas 
National Trust, Abaco’s Friends of the Environment, and a West Palm Beach 
apparel company called MANG are working together to collect mangrove 
propagules—viviparous pods, which drop off the parent tree toride tides and 
currents before finding purchase on a flat or along a tidal creek. They then 
raisethem to seedlings, and replant destroyed mangrove forests by hand, one 
seedling at atime. This public planting endeavor on Grand Bahamais the first 
inthe five-year-long Northern Bahamas Mangrove Restoration Project. When 
it’s completed, at least one hundred thousand mangroves will take root in the 
destroyed mangrove flats and creeks on Grand Bahamaand the Abacos, giving 
the hurricane-flattened habitats a jumpstart on recovery. 

The storm, says Jim McDuffie, BTT’s CEO, “was far more than an ecologi- 
caldisaster. The mangroves held many Bahamian communities together, sup- 
porting an economic structure based on fishing that was the primary source 
of income for hundreds of families. With the mangroves gone, that entire 
structure is tattered.” 





Which means there’s no time to waste. While the 
public at large hasn’t grasped thedamageandthescale 
of the ecological destruction in this part of the Baha- 
mas, nature itself is providing an insidious challenge 
torecovery. With every storm, large or small, abit more 
groundislost.Eventhesmallcreekchannelsareatrisk, 
because they’ve lost their shield of mangroves. They 
will widen, and the erosion will worsen. 

Unless the mangroves rebound. And for that, they 


will need alot of helping hands. 
| T | the outskirts of Freeport, I stood in the mid- 
= dle ofanother thicket ofmangroves—except 
each tree was barely afoot and ahalf tall. Inthemottled 
shade of coconut palms, some three thousand man- 
grove seedlings grew in elevated troughs. It’s one of 
three mangrove nurseries that BTT oversees. Anoth- 
erisjusta few miles away, anda thirdis sited on Great 
Abaco Island. 

Justin Lewis, BTT’s Bahamas Initiative manager, 


WO DAYS EARLIER, ON AN EMPTY LOT ON 
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MANGROVES HAVE EVOLVED TO 
HANDLE STRONGSTORMS, 
BUT IN THE RURRICANE-RAVAGED 
SHORELINES THAT RIM MUCH 
OF GRAND BAHAMA AND THE 
ABACOS, THERE AREN'T ENOUGH 
LIVING TREES LEFT TO RESEED 
THE FORESTS 


¥ 





Guide Leroy Glinton mans the wheel, ferrying a boatload of 
seedlings, while Justin Lewis of Bonefish & Tarpon Trust 
surveys from the bow, Opposite, from top: A freshly planted 
seedling; Kyle Rossin of MANG catches a quick breather, 











shepherds these infant trees with zeal, He pulledasingle mangrove seedling 
froma plastic trough to show me its young root system, which looked like the 
arms of a tiny octopus. When replanted in the wild, the tender, serpentine 
roots will ultimately grow into the signature exposed prop root systems of 
mangroves. The closely knit forests anchorsedimentsand shelter young fish, 
crabs, and shrimp. They buffer humancommunities from storms and seques- 
ter huge quantities of carbon—more, in fact, than any other forest type. 

Mangroves have evolved to handle strong storms, but in the hurricane- 
ravaged shorelines that rim much of Grand Bahama and the Abacos, there 
aren’t enough living treesleft to reseed the forests. Over the coming years, the 
standing thickets of dead mangroves will rot and fall. Ifthey aren’t replaced, 
the fertile sediments that provide feeding grounds for bonefish, permit, 
and tarpon will gradually wash away in tides and storms, taking with them 
the storm protection that helped safeguard Bahamian settlements on the 
islands—and an irreplaceable economic engine. Flats fishing delivers $169 
million per year in economic benefits tolocal communities and helps sustain 
roughly eight thousand Bahamians. 

“The mangroves are our first line of defense,” explains Jewel Thompson- 
Beneby, science officer for the Bahamas National Trust. “With enough time, 
they can rebound on their own, but nowwe’retrending toward more frequent 
large storms. We see the enormous taskin front of us, but we havetohelpour 
natural environment come back.” 

The seeds of this mangrove project started soon after Dorian, when BTT 
asked Floridians to collect red mangrove propagules and deliver them to 
staging sites at tackle shops across South Florida. BTT also partnered with 
MANG, which the twin brothers Kyle and Keith Rossin founded in 2015 on 
the premise of planting one mangrove for every product sold. The company 
has flourished, and today MANG profits support an extensive horticulture 
program that nurtures mangrove seedlings for at least two years before send- 
ing them to restoration sites. 

Together, MANGandBT Tshipped aforty-foot container with15,000 prop- 
agules and 7,500 seedlings to the Bahamasin November 2020. “That Florida 
effort was huge in getting us off the ground,” Lewis says. “It underscored the 
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tight bonds between the mainland and the Bahamas, 
and between the U.S. angling community and the peo- 
pleoftheseislands.” Nowtheeffortis shifting totrain 
local Bahamians, from schoolchildren to bonefish 
guides, to collect the propagules and raise the seed- 
lings. “Theultimate goalis for the effort toheadquar- 
ter in the Bahamas,” says MANG’s Kyle Rossin. For 
starters, thereis ecological value in using local plants 
for restoration. But there’s more. “Taking people out 
to plant the mangroves one by oneis real restoration 
work. Much of the value of these projects is in edu- 
cation. There’s nothing like understanding the eco- 
system around you to build community and capac- 
ity for action.” 





From left: Anglers pose for a fish picagainsta stark 
backdrop of dead mangroves; volunteers Summer Sturrup 
(left) and Kaya Murray; Grand Bahama residents work 

through the heat of the morning. 





Those efforts go beyond the occasional field trip. 
BTT and the Bahamas National Trust partnered to 
present a Flats Ecology Curriculum in Bahamian 
schools, getting kids out on the flats to net juvenile 
bonefish, study how mangroves hold shorelines fast, 
and explore conservation issues firsthand. “A lot of 
Bahamian kids have never been ona flat,” Lewis says. 
“They have no idea what a treasure they have in their 
own backyard.” 

But some of the high school students who trek to 
these flats off Romer Creekdo. Deepinthemangroves, 


Rachelle Manchester and Shakada Hutson are paired 
upand focused. They trade duties: Oneworksadibble 
while the other plants seedlings. All around, strung 
over a few hundred yards of shoreline, classmates 
ferry five-gallon buckets and containers of seedlings 
from boats anchored off the flats to dry ground, dig 
holes, and howl when adried and shattered mangrove 
pokes their bare arms. 

The two friends have taken part in environmental 
projects ever since thesixth grade. When Lewis visited 
the school to give atalk on the value and natural his- 
tory of Bahamian flats, theyimmediately volunteered 
tointern for the mangrove restoration project. They 
harbor no illusions about the road ahead. 

“We know what these flats looked like, and what 
they should look like,” Manchester says, shoulders 
slumped with the weight of the bucket. “We work in 
the nurseries and help raise these seedlings, so it is 
devastating to see it likethis now.” 

Hutson nods in agreement. “Thisis asmall stepin 
along journey, we know that,” she says. “But we have 
to givethis ecosystem afresh start. Weknowthiscan 
make adifference.” 

By the end of the day, her determination will have 
played no small role in the project’s success: These 
volunteers will have planted 4,608 seedlings along 
one of the most exposed mangrove forest edges on 
Grand Bahama. The seedlings will grow and mature, 
and twice a day their own propagules will be carried 
far and wide and deep intothe ghost mangroves. Each 
ablution willbe aresurrection tide, using the dead to 
shelter the living, flooding the Bahamas flats with new 
green life. 








ET ME SEE A CAST,” WALTER RECKLEY INSTRUCTS. HE SPEAKS INA 
measured tone, calm and reassuring. Reckley has guided bonefish 

anglers for thirty-four years out of the East End of Grand Bahama. 
He knows there’s only so much he can do from the poling platform of a skiff. 
Therestis up tothe angler. 

“Long cast,” he says. “Go.” 

I see the trio of bonefish arrowing toward the boat, just at the edge of my 
casting range. I play line out, and with each falsecast, Reckley directs the action. 

“Cast,” he says. 

Another backcast. 

“Cast.” 

I double-haul for the distance. 

“Drop it.” 

When the bonefish strikes the shrimp fly and feels the ruse of the hook, it 
streaks for the shoreline of mangroves in that sizzling runacross the shallows 
that keeps anglers awake at night longing for a turn on the casting deck. The 
reel zings as the fish runs for sixty yards or better, then takes aninety-degree 
turn aroundasinglesmall mangroveinthewater and bolts for another eighty- 
yard blitz. The mangrove dances as the line slithers around the sapling. With 
the added stress, the slightest move could break off the fish. I dial back the 
reel’s drag to lighten the load. Suddenly Reckley’s instructions are slightly 
more animated. 

“Now let him run, man,” he says, through gritted teeth. “Do not touch the 
reel!” 

He poles the skiff in pursuit until he can free the line from the mangrove. 
When the bonefish feels the leash slip, it races away again, fresh and strong, 
the fly line sizzling as it rips across the water. 

Our morning on the flats is astonishing. My angling buddy and I trade fish 
after fish for nearly four hours. We can’t even take a break for lunch. As bone- 
fish course across the flats, we split a pack of cheese crackers for a jolt of en- 
ergy, and keep casting. Finally, at 1:30 in the afternoon, we lay down the rods 
long enoughto choke down sandwiches. And we still havea solid afternoon of 
fishing in frontofus. 
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Reckley guides at East End Lodge on Grand Baha- 
ma, which reopened March 14, months past its planned 
opening date due to pandemic difficulties. It was the 
first of the demolished Bahamas bonefishing lodges to 
come back tolife. Even today, the famed Abaco Lodge 
remains closed, and its futureis uncertain. Deep Water 
Cay, which opened in 1958 and is considered a spiritual 
center of bonefishing in the Bahamas, is closed. Inde- 
pendent guides that operated out of the small hamlet 
of McLean’s Town lost boats, motors, homes, and fam- 
ily members. At the time of my visit, the town still lay 
in near ruin, and only about a third of its roughly 150 
residents hadreturned. 

Across the Bahamas, and especially in the less set- 
tled regions such as McLean’s Town, a bonefishing 
lodge is its own economic ecosystem, acenter around 
which communities, families of guides, lobster fisher- 
men, outboard mechanics, and hospitality personnel 
orbit. Each lodge is a bastion of hope and a bulwark of 
opportunity far beyond a flats skiff. 

East End Lodge owner Robert Neher watched Hur- 
ricane Dorian approach the Bahamas from an unex- 
pected point of view. “I was on my first vacation in eight 
years,” he says, “sitting beside a pool with atowel over 
my head so] could see my phone. !I watched the storm 
lineup on this end of theisland with two-hundred-mile- 
per-hour wind gusts, and all I could think was: This is 
my community. These are my friends.” 

East EndLodgewas crushed, but Neher’s thoughts 
first turned to supporting his employees and the in- 
tricate network of relationships built around the 
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Opposite, clockwise from top left: Guide Walter Reckley 
of East End Lodge; a bonefish prior to release; guide Joseph 
Thomas with his wife, Evelyn, at their restaurant Bay Side Café 
inMcLean’s Town; brothers Keith (left) and Kyle Rossin at 
the mangrove nursery in West Palm Beach. 


business. Within days, he kicked off a GoFundMe 
campaign that would ultimately raise and distribute 
$300,000 directly tohis staffand McLean’s Town res- 
idents. All of his employees lost their homes. It would 
take ayear before power would berestored tothe East 
End. “People needed alot of things,” he says, “andone 
thing they really needed was ajob.” 

“If we didn’t come back, the whole community is 
gone,” recalls Cecil Leathen, a longtime bonefishing 
guide and Neher’s partner at East End Lodge. “We 
have alot ofemployees, and for the folkswhoare sixty 
and seventy yearsold, there was nohopefor them. We 
have to do this for the town.” 

Now that the lodge is open, anglers are returning, 
and with them some of the economic support that will 
lead to more recovery. In fact, one of the morecurious 
aspects of these post-Dorian days is that the fishing 
around some of the most damaged portions of the is- 
landis very, very good. Part of that relates toalack of 
fishing pressure, for sure: For more than ayear onthe 
East End, there were no bonefishing lodges to offer 
overnights and guides. 

And the storm’s ferocity came with another thin 














silver lining for bonefish anglers: So much water swelled up and swept over 
the islands that it buffered the submerged meadows of turtle grass, manatee 
grass, and shoal grass on the flats from being scoured and scrubbed away. 
“We are very lucky that the underwater habitat is still intact,” Lewis explains. 
“The seagrasses came through the storm surprisingly well, and the fish are 
still very healthy.” The receding storm surge also dragged from the man- 
grove flats immense amounts of accumulated leaf litter and rich organic 
matter that have provided a nutritional jolt for flats andreef fish. Howlong that 
lasts is anyone’s guess. Without the intricate root systems of the mangroves 
holding the flats together, sediments will erode and possibly harm offshore 
reefs. Shorelines will retreat, and with them will go protection of inland and 
coastal settlements. 
“Everything in this ecosystem is connected to these mangroves,” Keith 
Rossin says. “A mangrove leaf falls into the water and kicks offachain reaction 
of life support. Bacteria grow on the leaf, andthe bacteria feed the zooplankton 
that then feed the little fish. And the little fish feed the bigger fish, and it goes 
on from there. What happens here in the mangroves matters all the way to the 
offshore reefs.” 
Allof which makes the effort to plant mangroves acritical task, no|matter 
how Sisypheanit might appear. It isa symbiotic relationship, one nourished by 
thelush, who-knows-how-old mangrove forests that havelong rimmed these 
islands. They are equal parts suit of armor and capillary system, a conduit 
through which life flows and connects every element of Bahamian culture. 
N THE FIVE MONTHS SINCE THAT FIRST COMMUNITY PLANTING ON 
Romer Creek, the Northern Bahamas Mangrove Restoration Proj- 


o ect has held planting events elsewhere on Grand Bahama “ inthe 





Marls of Abaco. Nearly twelve thousand seedlings have been placed\ one at 
atime, by hand, into the sands of the Bahamas’ most devastated shorelines, 
underthe grueling conditions of post-hurricane privations and the travel stric- 
tures of a worldwide pandemic. There has been impressive Sie aegis te the 
scale of what needsto happencan seem crushing. Perhapsit’sa good thing that 
the work is so highly personal, and so intensely focused. You rock the dibble. 
You plant the seedling. You move three feet, and dig another hole. When you 
straighten your back and lookaround and seehowlittle youhavedone, the only 
solace is tobend to the task, and plant another. 

Afewweeks priortothe public planting on Romer Creek, Livingston Tate, a 
longtime guide for Deep Water Cay andthe North Riding Point lodge, traveled 
with BTT’s Lewis for a test planting of mangrove seedlings on an even more 
remote flat. Tate was born on Sweeting’s Cay, which is reachable only by boat 
and took Dorian’s fury on the chin. He’d volunteered his time and his boating 
skills to ferry seedlings from the docks at McLean’s Town to the worksite on 
Romer Creek, and as we motored through the winding waterway, he recalleda 
returntriphe’drecently made to that originaltest plot on the farthest margin 
of Grand Bahama. 

“We worked that day in the mud, man,” he said. “We worked and we sweat 
and left there and I still didn’t know it would do any good. Solater, I went back 
on my own, to see. I didn’t take what other people said.| went there to take my 
own word.” 

The motor groaned with the extra weight of the mangroves and 4 dozen 
students. Tate recalled driving a skiff out to the flats, where the small green 
seedlings still held fast to the sands. 

“When | first saw what the storm did, it was like, Lord, is there ever going to 
beaway tocome back from this? Nowthereis hope.” He pounded abroad hand 
against his chest. “I saw that day, that this can work.” 

He choked up, and turned his attention back to the boat and its|course 
through the mangroves. 

“We can’t do this by ourselves,” he said, “but we can do this.” His voice 
trailed offagain, and ashe maneuvered the skiff through the mouthof: nae 
creek, the limbs of gray dead mangroves were nearly close enough ke touch. 
Suddenly we were in open water, with green turtle grass under the hull, the 
horizon blue and endless, and he pushed the throttle down and steered the 
skiff toward hope. 
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MEMORIES FADE, but 
the MOMENTS BREAKING BREAD 
(and SLURPING OYSTERS) 
with LEGENDARY 


SOUTHERN WRITERS STILL 
FILL the HEART 
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By 
a RICK BRAGG JOE CIARDIELLO 





FUNNY, THE THINGS YOU FORGET. J MY MEMORY USED TO BE DEEP AND WIDE, 
a fifty-five-gallon drum of athing that could hold every pretty line and good 
paragraph leverread. Alllhadtodowas reach inside, rummage around, and 
come out with a fistful of Thomas Wolfe, or Eudora Welty, or Twain. Sam the 
Lion lived in there, with Atticus, Ignatius, Santini, Beloved, Ben Quick, Willie 
Stark, andadognamed Skip. § was no scholar, no bon vivantinaseersucker 
suit and bow tie, quoting Faulkner and searching for the perfect bistro. But 
Iso loved the Southern story, and it was one of the great pleasures of my life 
to get to know some of the people who wrote them. 4] Now my mind seems 
more like a teacup, a thin and brittle thing trembling in the hand of some 
faded Daughter of the Confederacy as she teeters across an uneven floor, 
talking to the walls about that time she had to hide in the root cellar because 
she heard the Yankee cavalry comin’ through the longleaf pines.  Allot of it, 
Ifigure, alot worth remembering, just sloshed out. J Itis not that! vn on 





the edge of mental illness; | am merely getting old, and was probably never 
that sharp to begin with. A man needs akind of gimmick, atrick, perhaps, to 
recall. And it seems, more and more, that I find the writers, and their words, 
beside the food we shared. I find them in a fog of fried catfish and brawn-bag 
whiskey, and across tablecloths scattered with oyster shells, hot sauce, craw- 
fish heads, saltine crackers, and, because they are Southern writers, a bar 
tab as long as Gone with the Wind. § \ find Willie Morris, staring into a cup 
of black coffee in the wee, sobering hours of the morning, telling me what a 
reader loves aboveall things. I find Pat Conroy, tears in his eyes across awhite 
tablecloth, talking about a mother whoread to himevery night, and why, years 
later, he sent flowers to mine. 1 find others, living or lamented, in anjambro- 
sia of chicken-fried steak, or on picnictables outside cement-block barbecue 


| joints, or in ahundred other places, over humble and haute cuisine. ] guess it 


should not come asa surprise that the great storytellers are bound|up with 
good food. Southern writing, | have always believed, should be like sausage 


i} gravy.It maynotalways be good foryou, but at least it won’t bore you to death. 


Illustrations by 
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Willa Morris 


Then thewind rose andtherain came downinheavy drops, and we 
paddled to land as quickly as we could and madeit toadeserted 
tenant shack justin time. Thedrops madelittlecloudsinthedust 
until the dustitself was wet and muddy, andtherainblewin gusts 
and rattled hard on therusty tin roof. We waited there for along 
time.... Then the sun came out again, andthe whole world was wet 
andcool.... Then Daddy said, “Webetterbe gettin’ back. Ifthere’re 
any fish left, we’lllet’em aloneto grow.” 
—Willie Morris, from My Dog Skip 


IT SEEMED, ASI WALKED THROUGH THE DOOR, THAT WHOLE CEN- 
turies of grease and smoke had soaked through the walls of the 
catfish joint north of Jackson on Highway 49. I doubt if the place 
was that old, but down here, in this part of Mississippi, itis an eter- 
nalsmell, like magnolia, or mud. 

Willie Morris, the pride of Yazoo City, stood in the middle of the 
restaurant, and just breathed. The waitresses, toting platters of 
catfish so hot I swear I could hear that grease pop, parted around 
him like a great river. The world did that with Willie. 

It was, to him, the perfect place...or it would have been, if it had 
only had a liquor license. 

He skinned the brown paper bag off the bottle, and it was per- 
fect again. 

It was November 15, 1997, and it hit me—hit me like a damn ax 
handle—how a man like Willie Morris who had agitated all his life 
for change in his South could be so comfortable in its traditions. 

You can be troubled by a place, haunted by its meanness and 
smallness and refusal to bend and change, and yet still love it 
so much it seemed like it was the only place on earth you could 
really breathe. 

“Thisis a good, good place,” Willie said, though | would have bet 
money that there were people in that crowd who would have shot 
him on sight three decades ago...or maybe last Tuesday. He had 
been a crusading writer and editor longer than I had been alive, 
the youngest editor, at thirty-two, of Harper’s Magazine, for which 
he held meetings in a Chinese restaurant with the likes of William 
Styron and Norman Mailer, not because he liked the food but be- 
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cause he loved the cocktails. He is credited with changing the face 
of magazine journalism; along the way he wrote his heart out in 
North toward Home and almost two dozenother books, withhardly 
astinker among them. 

Iremember the first time] saw him, standinginlinelikearegular 
personwith his wife, the editor and writer JoAnne Prichard Morris, 
at oneofmy first book signings. He boughtashopping bag of them. 

But it was the night in that catfish joint, after the bones were 
picked clean, that sticks in my heart. He had exited the place by 
hitting both sides of the doorframe on his way out. I had lived my 
wholelife with staggering men, but] had never seen anyone hit both 
sides of adoorjamb. 

Later, balancing acup of blackcoffee, he picked up my first book 
and began toread aloud. It embarrassed me, but heseemed tohave 
forgotten I was there. Then, after along time, he snapped it shut. 

“See, you say it’s the story that people love,” he said, “but I say 
it’s the language. It’s the power, and the beauty.” 

Isupposed, at the time, he was talking about writing in general, a 
theory. Then, years later, flipping throughabookhe had sent me, | 
sawhe had written the sentiment down, inadedication. Andheref- 
erenced that catfish joint, sol would remember. Like] would forget. 

When he died, just a couple years later, I called Pat Conroy to 
see if he hadheard. 

“Where do they have him laid out?” he asked. It was important 
to him that people who had left some good behind in this sorry old 
world be treated with respect. 

“He’s laid out in the capitol rotundain Jackson,” I said. 

“The state of Mississippi knows how totreat a writer,” Pat said. 

The line was silent fora moment, then came asad kind of exha- 
lation, like he was looking into the future. 

“The state of South Carolina will probably just throw my body 
ina Dixie Dumpster,” he said. “And the state of Alabama will drag 
you behind a Buick.” 


I loved the smooth-watered fifties, when | worried about the 
top-ten tunes and the homecoming queen, when I looked to El- 
vis for salvation...and when the World Series still was the most 
critical event of the year. The sixties brought this spindly-legged 
dream toitsknees andthe fall ofthedream buried thejoy ofthat 
blue-eyed youth forever. 

—Pat Conroy, from The Water Is Wide 


IT WAS AUGUST 18, 2009, IN BIRMINGHAM. 1 WAS THERE, INA JAMMED 
ballroom, incase the real talent could not goon. Pat had been sick, 
sothe organizers of the event, a benefit for NPR, had lined up Pat’s 
wife—the acclaimed novelist Cassandra King—and me. 

They would have been proud to see Cassandra, I am sure, but 
I was afraid the air would have gone out of that room with a sad, 
sad sighif the emcee had announced that I would be fillingin. 

“Y’allwould carry the show,” said Jake Reiss, whose bookstore, 
Alabama Booksmith, was promoting Pat’s South of Broad. He said 
it with conviction. You have to admire a man who canlielike that. 

I wondered, in the greenroom, if an author had ever actually 
been killedin astampede for the exit. 

But Pat found his wind, and talked, and talked. 

“Don’t believe that stuff Rick Bragg writes about growing up 
poorin Alabama. His mama wasa Tri Delt at Vanderbilt.” He had 
also, at a previous show, toldthe crowd Iwas writing pornography. 

lexpected abribe, when it was all over, and! got one. 

Pat had written the foreword for the award-winning Birming- 
ham chef Frank Stitt’s cookbook, and later that night we went to 
his renowned restaurant Highlands Bar & Grill to have supper. 








— 





There, I finally understood that old cliché about “crumbs from 
the king’s table.” 

It was a meal of genuine opulence. But the most amazing thing 
was the oysters. They came from all the waters of America, from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Eastern Seaboard to the Pacific North- 
west. Thetable smelled of salt, and tides. 

Pat, tired but happy to have skewered me in front of my home 
crowd, ate at least a dozen oysters without even catching a good 
breath. It is hard not to be happy witha mouthful of oysters. 

Hemostly wanted totalk about my mother, and his. Hehad gone 
to visit my mother when my first book came out, possibly to see if 
she was real. 

“I knew to bring something,” Cassandra said, so they arrived 
with halfa German chocolate cake. 

“Whatever happenedtotheother half of that cake?” 1asked Pat 
ashe stared down one final oyster. 

“Sandra’s people ate it,” he said. 

It was the last time I saw him alive. Just before his death, he 
called me on my cell as1 sat down for some fried seafood on a pier 
in Fairhope, Alabama, asthe sunsank into Mobile Bay. 

“T like it down there,” he said, so I told him what | was looking 
at, at the bay the color of mud, and the pelicans. I think we have 
the roughest-looking pelicans on earth; they all look like they 
have been shot out ofacannon. 

We talked an hour or more, the food congealing on the table, 
then finally being carried away, to be discarded. Fried seafood is 
not a staple of leftovers. would rather eat apelican. 

“I guess your food got cold,” he said. 

“Naw,” I said. 


a58 
Andthoseold ones knewathing ortwoand hadsometruthtotell, 


Inman said, for you can grieve your heart out and in the end you 
are stillwhere you are. 


—Charles Frazier, from Cold Mountain 
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ONE OF MY FIRST BOOK EVENTS WAS A TEXAS TWIN BILL IN 1997 
with Charles Frazier, whose sad, lovely Cold Mountain had been 
such amonstrous bestseller that he was trapped, foralong while, 
inakind of orbit of American bookstores and lecture halls. 

Ilistenedto him read his tragic tale of the Civil War andits cost, 
and forgot 1 was working that night, too. I found, instead of some 
breezy know-it-all, a quiet, soft-spoken man who still seemed a 
little puzzled by what his beautiful writing had wrought, As the 
endless line of his fans finally petered out, I wondered aloud ifhe 
could staredown onemorelate-night room-service supper. At the 
time, everyroom-service menuat every hotelin Americahadapor- 
tobello mushroom sandwich. | had eaten a thousand. I would like 
tofindthechef whoinvented the portobello mushroom sandwich 
and punchhim in the snoot. 

We escapedinarentalcartoamusichalland restaurant famous 
for honky-tonk musicand chicken-fried steak. Thedrum sets and 
Gibson guitars had long been carted away, but Icould smal steak 
frying, and what [believed to bewhite milk gravy, and pinto beans. 

We talked about what astrange trip it was, this book business, 
and I wondered if everyone I would encounter in this craft would 
beas unaffected as he. Many years later, at a signing in Asheville, 
1 looked out in the audience and saw him sitting there, grinning. 
Toremember some things, you don’t need anyhelp. 


Though surely there were some times that he paused 
my grandfather thinking This is my life 
and catching himself before he was caught 
lost wages or fingers the risk of reflection. 
—Ron Rash, from “Eureka” 


BAKED HAM. 

Mashed potatoes. 

Green beans. 

Coleslaw. 

Good cornbread. 

The menuwas akind of poetry in itself. 

Ron Rash has been lauded as far away as Paris for his novels, 
like Serena, and his poetry, which is so real that it always|breaks 
my heart. But we didn’t talka lot about craft that day, sometwode- 
cades ago. We talked about working people, the people of the mills, 
the ones who fought to breathe in the air thick with cotton pc and 
dared not stumble as they worked beside the hungry machines. 

We talked about the spine in them, and how, if you pour a little 
pool of corn liquor in ajar lid and light it, it burns blue. 

I can’t remember the name of the restaurant, but it was in Car- 
olina...one of them. 

Iseemto remember pie. 


BES 
1 ATE A FINE PIECE OF BAKED SALMON WITH RICHARD FORD IN NEW 
Orleans, and atasty but stingy bowl of gumbowith Winston|Groom 
in Point Clear, Alabama; we looked at the paltry puddle of\gumbo 
inthe bowls laid before us and laughed out loud. [had some pretty 
good banquet chicken—or was it steak?—with Sandra Brown; Dan 
Jenkins was there, I believe. I always kind of wanted tosharesome 
barbecue with Larry McMurtry, or aham and onion sandwich with 
James Lee Burke, or a glass of whiskey with Hank Williams, who 
wrote better stories on atruck-stop napkin than most people can 
dowith five hundred pages. [ would have liked to have hada beignet 
with Tennessee Williams, or Truman Capote... 
Well, maybe not Truman. 
He wasjust sucha name-dropper. & 
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The author (left) with novelist John Brandon and friend, dockside during a pit stop in Homosassa. 
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“Florida is a hot, wet, 
miserable human environment,” 
says the man withthe rifle and 
the blue pantaloons. 


Barely a day into our road trip across the Sunshine State, this does not 
come as news to me or John Brandon. Weare standing in the sun at Ponce de 
Leon’s Fountain of Youth Archaeological Park, which is home to the fountain 
in question. Well, a fountain, anyway. Also, a scattering of re-created colonial 
and indigenousstructures, awedding venue, and acollection of peacocks that 
periodically let out screeches so hideous they invoke the tortured souls of men 
who made some terrible long-ago bargain to sip from the Fountain of Youth. 
John and! stand among agroup of touristsas the manin the pantaloons dem- 
onstrates how to load his old-fashioned rifle. He wears red stockings, a vest, 
anda floppy hat, which we presumeare authentic to the period, and speaks in 
aheavy Boston accent that we presume is not. 

The aforementioned hot, wet misery wreaks hell on gunpowder, he explains, 
acondition that made the use of these firearms much more difficult than for 
colonists with the luck or foresight to do their colonizing in friendlier climes. 
He poursa measure of powder down the barrel, followsit with awad of Spanish 

moss, and tamps it down. 
“Fire in the hole!” he shouts. The gun goes off witha 
sharp clap. We all applaud. 


“a “The next weapon demonstration takes place in fif- 
Ah teen minutes at the cannons,” the man says, sending 
23 us on our way. “Go Bruins.” 


Afterward, we duck into a dim room containing a 
running spigot connected to an underground spring. 
There is adiorama of nearly naked Native Americans. 
We fill small plastic cups from the putative Fountain 
and sip. The water is warm and sulfury. 

“T wonder if it makes you young again but smart,” 
John says. “Or young and dumb all over again.” The 











pamphlets sitting nearby offer no illumination. Out- 
side, apeacock screams. 

John Brandon and lareold friends, instrange times, 
on asomewhat absurd mission. Our aim is to followin 
the footsteps of Gussie Dwyer, the twelve-year-old pro- 
tagonist of John’s fourth and most recent novel, /vory 
Shoals. Setintheimmediate aftermath of the Civil War, 
the book falls somewhere between Treasure Islandand 
Cormac McCarthy, shot through with John’s own sly 
humor and joy in language, and animated by achorus 
of characters: fools, knaves, villains, and heroes. Gussie 
is very much in the last group. By the end of page two, 
Brandon has dispatched him on aclassic Hero’s Jour- 
ney: His beloved mother, a prostitute in a small town 
onthe Atlantic coast, is dead. Shehas left behindlittle 
except for agold watch that is Gussie’s only link to his 
father, who lives, unaware of his son’s existence, on a 
crumbling plantation on the Gulf of Mexico. So young 
Gussie, after robbing his mother’s boss, sets out to 
walk across the great peninsula, multiple perils ahead 
and aruthless bounty hunter in pursuit behind. 

It’s hardly the first time that John, who himself was 
born and raised near Tampa, has written about Florida. 
His debut may have been titled Arkansas, but even it 
tookadetourinto the Sunshine State. Still, ivory Shoals 
is his most direct attempt yet to capture the place in 
allits strangeness, its oft-overlooked history, and its 
fearsome and beautiful natural landscape. At once a 
page-turner and a work with mythic resonance, itis a 
book he has talked about writing for as long as I have 
known him. 

For weeks we have exchanged emails, plotting a 
route that roughly follows Gussie’s: from Jacksonville, 
down the coast to St. Augustine, west, in the direction 
of Gainesville, and then on tothe Gulf to work our way 
down to St. Petersburg, near John’s parents’ home. 
For most of thetrip we’llbe in asection of the state few 
picture when they hear Florida, let alone visit: south of 
the Panhandle, north of Disney, and so far from Miami, 
spiritually and geographically, that it might as well be 
another planet. We plan to stick to back roads, wan- 
dering wherever interest takes us, with an eye out for 
remnants of Gussie’s world. 

“At some point, we’re going to have to find a sink- 
hole,” John wrote me, referring to one of Florida’s sig- 
nature geological oddities, an example of which plays 
adramatic role in /vory Shoals. 

Onto thelistit goes: Sinkhole. 

Our provisions, aside from the usual, include John’s 
heavily worn copy of the National Audubon Society Field 
Guide to Florida, the novel being, among many other 
things, a beautifully rendered, and seemingly exhaus- 
tive, catalogue of his home state’s abundant flora and 
fauna; a bottle of Calvados, of the sort sipped contem- 
platively by one of the book’s characters; and pipes and 
fresh tobacco, which Gussie smokes and shares with 
many of the picaresque characters he meets along the 
way. Neither of usis particularly looking forward to the 
pipe-smoking part, but a questis a quest. 

Andwhatis ours? In addition to exploring the state’s 
mysterious middle, part of itis simply to move. I’ve been 
at home, in New Orleans, forthe length of the pandem- 
ic, as John hasbeen, outside the Twin Cities, where he 





teaches at Hamline University. Just to be in motion, 
afterayear of stasis, spinning toward the ocean in our 
rented car after convening at the Jacksonville airport, 
feels downright psychotropic. Beyond that, Ihave the 
secret notion that our journey, like Gussie’s, may, by 
accident of timing, offer a chanceto take the tempera- 
ture of our own wounded country. 


WE DRIVE THROUGH STANDS OF THIN SGRUBBY PINES, BRANCHES 
like oldtoothbrushbristles, and tidalmarshassmooth 
as a golf green. Hitting the coast, we pass bright pink- 
and peach-colored McMansions, packed so tightly 
thatwecanonly infer thatthe Atlantic lies somewhere 
on the other side of them. In an otherwise ordinary- 
seeming beach town, we circle what appears to be a 
full, multi-turreted medieval castle without finding 
any apparent entrance or explanation for its existence. 
Here is Florida! Gussie’s and ours: unfathomable, un- 
predictable, and ungovernable. Everyplace and no 
place. Seeming to simultaneously contain all of Amer- 
ica and to exist in some extraterritorial space beyond 
the levees of American life. Home to hustlers, exiles, 
dreamers, losers, and, ofcourse, that most beloved and 
reviled manifestation of the national id: Florida Man. 

That night, in St. Augustine, we sit at a bar and eat 
Minorcan clam chowder and the first of what I hope 
will be many fish sandwiches. We stroll through nar- 
row cobblestoned streets, past gift shops and pirate- 
themed bars, feeling the great pleasure, as Gussie puts 
it, of walking “without direction, to walk as a fellow at 
loose ends with no greater goal than to unwind the 
clock until curfew.” 

Later we sit on the balcony of our U-shaped motel, 
drinking Calvados out of paper cups and watching heat 
lightning flash over the Atlantic. Here and there fellow 
guests alsosit outsideintwosand threes, talking softly, 
opening cans from coolers, playing music that drifts 
lightly across the parking lot. I think of a scene from 
lvory Shoalsin which Gussie passes by aseries of ruined 








andhastily abandoned manors, their owners fled north 
for what was left of Confederate army protection: 


They’d lost what they’d lost. Gussie had lost what 
he’d lost. Others had had nothing to lose to begin 
with. None of it was fair or unfair. They just had to 
keep going. Everyone. They had tokeep going toward 
whatever was there. 


For the record, the first leg of our trip would be the 
last time I would sit in the driver’s seat for the next 
three days. Ostensibly, the reason for John’s unilater- 
al takeover of the steering wheel is that I am needed 
to navigate with my iPhone. John has never owned a 
smartphone, preferring instead old-fashioned flip 
phones that, from the look of them, he must source 
from something like Albanian eBay. He also refuses 
to communicate by text message and is completely 
absent from social media. This amounts to excellent 
marketing in these over-sharing times. Product differ- 
entiation. HeandI average one two-hour conversation 
per year, and] always rememberit. 

We met twelve years ago, ata dinner partyin Oxford, 
Mississippi. I was visiting from New York, where I then 
lived, to attend my first SEC football game. He had just 
arrived with his wife, Heather, to spend a year as the 
John and Renée Grisham Writer in Residence at the 
University of Mississippi, an honor that included liv- 
ing inarambling, somewhat mildewy house across the 
street from William Faulkner’s old home. 

John looked then more or less as he does now: tall, 
rangy, and all-American, with the wardrobe and cow- 
licks ofakid on his wayto summer camp. Heand Heath- 
er were at the end of a six-year period during which 
they had moved every three months, a lifestyle sus- 
tained by her ability to work short stints anywhere as 
an occupational therapist. They headed north in the 
summer and south in the winter. At each stop, John 
would find some kind of manual labor, often with the 
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WE CHOOSE THE CENTER LINE AT RANDOM AND QUICKLY LEAVE THE 
BREEZES OF THE COAST BEHIND, HEADING INTO THE GREAT SUNBAKED, 
FISH-SANDWICH-LESS MIDDLE OF THE PENINSULA 





ephemeral odds and ends of American culture. In Or- 
egon, it was working at a lumber mill that produced 
the wooden shafts of arrows used in middle school 
archery; in Albuquerque, a paper company that made 
fast-food bags; in Virginia Beach, he assembled diplo- 
maframes. The idea was to leaveaday’s work with cre- 
ative resources all but untouched. He would nap and 
then write, always longhand and usually standing up, 
toaccommodateachronically bad back, using the top 
ofadresser as adesk. 

All this peripatetic work surely contributed to the 
wide-ranging, clear-eyed empathy that defines John’s 
writing. His books are populated by so-called “ordi- 
nary” men and women, many of them adrift on the 
margins of modern America, often in circumstances 
they imagine, sometimes correctly, to be beneath their 
inner talents. His characters regularly confront the 
boundaries of what they are capable of, sometimes he- 
roically,as with Gussie, but more often in darker ways. 
Arkansas was aneo-noirish, sporadically violent tale 
of smail-boredrug dealers in over their heads that was 
really about the search for surrogate family. Its follow- 
up, Citrus County, which landed a rave on the cover of 
the New York Times Book Review, features one of the 
tenderest, funniest depictions of teen love you'll find, 
except for the minor detail that one of the kidsinvolved 
has kidnapped the younger sister of the other and is 
keeping her in an underground bunker. In addition to 
Gussie’s, Ivory Shoals slips seamlessly into the heads 
of the hero’s dissolute half brother, feverishly making 
his way home from San Francisco to intercept him, of 








the morally ambivalent caretaker of their father’s es- 
tate, and of the hard-bitten hunter on Gussie’s trail, 
among others. 

John is the least writerly writer I have ever met. 
He exhibits none of the self-regard, the performative 
neurosis, or the vanity in suffering nearly always found 
in the literary species. Neither is he some kind of 
self-consciously rough-hewn primitive. He simply does 
his work, steadily and matter-of-factly. To be honest, 
itis alittle annoying. 

“It’s like he birthed his relationship to writing all by 
himself,” says Eli Horowitz, who edited John’s first 
three novels, and a collection of short stories for Mc- 
Sweeney’s. “I don’t think anybody really wanted him 
to be awriter. I don’t know that he necessarily wanted 
that for himself. So, he pursues it in totally his own way.” 

Padgett Powell, the venerable novelist with whom 
John studied at the University of Florida, and whom 
he considers a mentor, remembers him as a student 
primarily for having acrew cut and saying almost noth- 
ingin class. 

“He showed no signs of disturbance. He showed no 
signs of being full of shit. There wasn’t anything partic- 
ularly promising about him,” Powell says. “But towrite 
thestuffhe’s written, he’s gotto bedisturbed and full of 
shit. He’s just not dysfunctionally full of shit, and he’s 
not disturbed to the point of dysfunction.” 


THERE ARE THREE MAIN ROUTES THAT SPINDLE THEIR WAY ACROSS 
themap southwest from St. Augustine toward Gaines- 
ville. We choose the center line at random and quickly 


leave the breezes of the coast behind, heading into the 
great sunbaked, fish-sandwich-less middle of the pen- 
insula. We pass rows of cabbage and sugarcane, pas- 
tures in which heavy, black-hided cows graze beneath 
myrtles and palm trees, white ibis pecking the ground 
at their hooves, each element seemingly assembled 
from wildly different landscapes. 

Coming out of Palatka, we rounda bend and what do 
wesee but a distinct bowl carved out of the topography 
at the foot ofan old cemetery. 

Sinkhole! 

We pull into the parking lot of the attached crema- 
torium and stroll down the length of the graveyard to 
gaze over the lip of the depression. It gazes back, un- 
mistakably a hole. The sinkhole in Jvory Shoals is the 
hideout ofa sinister outlaw named Thomas Pons who 
poses a late and deadly obstacle to Gussie’s progress. 
John madeup thename, entirely from hisimagination. 
And yet, walking back up to the car, Iam brought up 
suddenly short by one of the graves. I call John over 
and point at the headstone: lt reads JOYCEK. PONS. We 
stare at it solemnly, wondering if perhaps this journey 
has more purpose than we imagined. 

Without further divinecoincidence, we reach Gaines- 
ville. We meander across the pastoral campus of the 
University of Florida. John arrived here as an under- 
graduate, notentirely awarethat “writer” wasajobone 
could aspire to. He grew up in New Port Richey, about 
forty miles north of Tampa. John’s father was a gifted 
electrical engineer who worked at power plants before 
retiring; his mother managed an insurance office. Nei- 
ther was especially book-minded. “By the fifth or sixth 
grade, Ihad gotten alll was going to get at homein that 
regard,” John says. Instead, he turned to the literary 
curators at thelocal mall branch of Waldenbooks, from 
which he shoplifted entire authors’ catalogues, dili- 
gently liberating volumes of Hemingway and Kerouac, 
occasionally a wild card like Nietzsche or Jeanette Win- 
terson, in the waistband of his teenage shorts. 

































For all that, he was ready by the time he took his first 
writing class: “They didn’t have to showmea Flannery 
O’Connor short story twice,” he says. “I was like, ‘Okay. 
lsee what thisis. This is what I want todo.” 

We head toward Steve Spurrier-Florida Field at 
Ben Hill Griffin Stadium, the awkward official name 
of what everybody calls the Swamp. With the possible 
exceptions of his family and the short stories of Joy 
Williams, Florida football is the only passion of which 
I’ve ever heard John speak. He follows the Gators with 
a kind of grim obsession that | would not quite call 
pleasure. When they lose, he once told me, he takes it 
less as a defeat and more a referendum on his place 
in the universe: “It makes me think I’m a bad person,” 
he said. 

Surprisingly, we are able towalkrightin, and through 
tothe stands. A few hardy souls run up and down the 
steps between rows of empty bleachers in the bright 
sunlight. An enormous sign lists the years of Florida’s 
SEC championships, including thetwointhe1990s that 
overlapped with John’s time on campus. “Those were 
the Roman Colosseum days,” he says, looking around. 
“When Tennessee would come down, nobody on the 
student side would ever sit down, just screaming for 
Peyton Manning’s blood.” 

It is only on the principle that one doesn’t wear a 
band’s T-shirt to the same band’s concert that he has 
not worn any Florida-branded clothing on this trip. He 
says that every other piece of his clothing fits neatly 
into his small suitcase. Whichis Gators orange. 

Like any epic, Gussie Dwyer’s journey involves a 
necessary passage through a Dark Wood—in his case, 
the boggy wilderness he enters in hopes of evading the 
hunter on his trail. In John’s telling, it is a boiling pri- 
mordial stew of hostility to human life: “The spiders 
heavy askittens. Alligators, patient as the seasons and 
without scruple. A foulness of air Gussie knew he could 
notimagine. The very sump of the world.” 

This is not to mention the mosquitoes. The list is 
reminiscent of the increasingly dire warning signs we 
encounter as we head into Paynes Prairie Preserve, a 
nearly 23,000-acre state parkjust south of Gainesville 
that boasts herds of wild bison and horses, and pro- 
fuse alligators among its dangers. Above all, Gussie 
contends with blinding thirst. Soit seems appropriate 
that we somehow conspire to arrive at Paynes Prairie 
without any water ourselves. (Related, I have atip for 
anybody looking to openaconveniencestore in anarea 
with no competition.) 

“Let the record show that, for authenticity’s sake, 
we set out without provisions,” John says as we press 
ontoLaChua Trail. It winds a short way through woods 
before leading to a boardwalk over an expanse of wa- 
ter hyacinth—an undulating green carpet marked 
here and there with what look like discarded designer 
handbags. They arenot handbags, but rather the backs 
of lurking alligators, poking up through the greenery. 
Just how much more of the beasts lies beneath is driven 
home when we see a gator at least seven feet long out 
of the water and motionless on a grassy hill. We take 
turnsassuring each other that itis definitely dead until 
the monster suddenly labors to its feet andlumbers off 
toward a nearby pond. It is far away and moving inthe 
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opposite direction, but the fear is nevertheless ines- 
capable: deep and primitive. 

This too is the Florida that John grew up in and 
aimed tocapture in Jvory Shoals: a natural world of in- 
termingled beauty and savagery. Amerethirty-minute 
walk from civilization we come out onto the shore ofa 
long, muddy pond and what feels like the Land of the 
Lost. Dozens of alligators circle the water as though 
in the moat of the castle we saw long ago at the coast. 
Great blue herons glide across the sky like pterodac- 
tyls. We watch an osprey swoop down to pluck out a 
fish as easily as picking up keys off a table. Two black 
vultures sit watching in the branches of adead tree. 

We both start in momentary panic when a cormo- 
rant suddenly bursts out of the brush as we pass. It 
goes flapping awkwardly into the river with a splash, 
one wing jutting out at an odd angle. Our brief alarm 
is followed by guilt over sending itintothe water, where 
it is a sitting duck, almost literally, for the alligators. 
We are each too polite to ask the other whether he 
more fervently fears or hopes to see it happen. 


THE GULF OF MEXICO ANNOUNCES ITSELF IN THE DISTANCE WITH LU- 
minousblueskies, engorged white cumulus clouds, and 
the cooling towers of the Crystal River Nuclear Plant, 
which appear on the horizon like twin milk bottles as 
we pass into Citrus County. Our destination is Crystal 
Riverand the springs that feedit, creating anidealand 
protected winter home for manatees. 

We rent a pontoon boat and putter out among the 
many snorkel-tour boats. This feels like the anti- 
Paynes Prairie: the one place in this part of Florida 
where nothing is trying to bite, sting, or eat you. 
It is an Eden, or at least as close as you can get amid 
pods of tourists floating on brightly colored pool noo- 
dles, butts in the air and faces submerged, in search 
of manatees. 

At the entrance to Three Sisters Springs, we drop 
anchor and don snorkels ourselves. We push through 
the cold green water, watching stripes of sunlight 
pulsate across waving seagrass like LEDs. Suddenly 
my vision is filled by two blob-like fields of color. One 
is silver gray and the other a smaller greenish brown. 
Having passed countless representations of manatees 
over the past several days—on billboards, restaurant 
signs, license plates; standing on their tails holding 
mailboxes—itis startling to seethis mother and calfin 
the flesh. The baby circles its mother, emitting high- 
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pitched chirps. They resemble, in the cutest way pos- 
sible, waterlogged garbage bags. lhang as motionless 
as |can, letting the water’s movement rock me to and 
fro, instructing myself to in effect be a manatee. It is 
surprisingly soothing. 

Like Gussie, whose anxiety about meeting his fa- 
ther makes him slow down as he nears his goal, John 
and I now find ourselves dawdling, as if to postpone 
the inevitable return to our regular lives. We weave 
in and out from the coast, following the call of curi- 
ous place names: Yankeetown, where eight workers 
sit drowsily beneath a COVID-19 vaccination tent in 
the town square; its appropriate neighbor, Historic 
Crackertown, named, John says, forthe cattle-rustling 
frontiersmen of early Floridawhowerecalled Crackers 
after the sound of their bullwhips in action. In Homo- 
sassa, we drink beer overlooking Monkey Island, where 
a group of spider monkeys allegedly makes its home. 
We see a tiny lighthouse, assorted climbing appara- 
tuses, but nosimians. Perhaps, likethe rest of America, 
they’ve had enough of staying home. 

Heading out of Homosassa, we pull overto examine 
theruins of asugar mill once owned by David Yulee, the 
notorious railroad and sugar baron, pro-slavery activ- 
ist,andoneof the first twoU.S. senators from Florida. 
We park by a picnic shelter where an old man ina blue 
baseball cap sits, and make our way around the collaps- 
ing stonewalls andrusting machinery. As wewalk back 
tothe car, the man inthe cap detaches himself from his 
bench and walks toward us. He’s short andwiry, witha 
faceas hard and gnarledasacypress knee and the stub 
of a brown cigarette between his fingers. 

“You see the face?” he says. 

John and 1 look at each other, We shake our heads. 

“The face up there.” The man points with his ciga- 
rettehandtothetopofthe mill’s ruined stone chimney. 
“You see that white stone?” 

We squint up at one stone near the top that stands 
out as lighter than the rest. From a distance it seems 
pockmarked, but it’s hard tomake out anything resem- 
bling aface. 

“] guess so...” John says, accommodatingly. 

Themansmiles in satisfaction. “I’ve been seeing that 
face since | was in the second grade,” he says. “They 
tookus here onafield trip. Itwas covered in vinesthen. 
All those other stones turn gray, but that one never 
does. A woman the other day, sheasked me whocleaned 
that one stone. I told her: Nobody does.” 

“Wow” is allwe can think to say. The man nods. 

“Nobody,” he repeats, gravely. 

We head to the car, and by the time we pull off, he 
has retaken his spot in the shade, waiting for the next 
person to happen by to whom he can reveal his own 
private miracle. 


AND NOW WE JOIN ROUTE 19, WINDING SOUTH PAST WEEKI WACHEE, 
home to the famous underwater mermaid show; Her- 
nando Beach; and Bayonet Point. We pass ice cream 
stands shaped like colorful ice cream cones. An enor- 
mous pink dinosaur. Strip malls filled with Bible stores 
and nail salons and sorry-looking strip clubs. We pull 
offand cross the Pithlachascotee River into New Port 
Richey, John’s hometown. There’s a pretty park and 








LIKE GUSSIE, WHOSE ANXIETY ABOUT MEETING HIS FATHER MAKES 
HIM SLOW DOWN AS HE NEARS HIS GOAL, WE FIND OURSELVES 
DAWDLING, AS IF TO POSTPONE THE RETURN TO OUR REGULAR LIVES 


a bunch of newish civic architecture that makes the 
downtown look a bit like a minor-league baseball sta- 
dium. We follow aroad along theriver, lined with lovely 
houses with flower beds and boat docks, and eventu- 
ally turn down Lakeview Drive. “Thereisnolake,” John 
says, dryly. 

John’s parents still live nearby, but it’s been years 
since he visited the house he grew up in. So much de- 
velopment has happened in that time that finding the 
street now is easier said than done. We tour a succes- 
sionof cul-de-sacs, each with three orfour houses sur- 
rounding a circular drive and a basketball hoop, as if 
it grows there. At one point, we turn a bend and John 
slams thebrakes. “What thef**k?” he says. We’vecome 
right up on a tall black fence; the woods he wandered 
for untold hours as akid are now a gated community. 
Finally, we find it: a low-slung gray ranch house with 
solar panels on the roofand a TRUMP-PENCE signin an 
upper window. 

“What did akid do growing upin New Port Richey?” 
Iask as we drive back toward Route 19. 

“Wander around and smoke cigarettes, try to get 
beer, and then go to Denny’s,” John says. “We finally 
resorted to doing acid, which wasa good thingto shape 
your weekend around.” 

You don’t really strike me as the psychedelic type, 
Isay. 

“I don’t strike anybody as any type,” he says. It’s the 
first time, maybe ever, that I have heard a trace of irri- 
tation in his voice. “I don’t have a personality.” 

We continue south mostly in silence, listening to a 





baseball game on the radio. The sun is angling low 
across the sponge-fishing docks of Tarpon Springs by 
the time we pullinto town. The boats that haverecent- 
ly come in from their long offshore expeditions hold 
huge, bulbous mountains of sponges, held down by 
nets as though they are in danger of floating away like 
balloons. Those getting ready to head out have their 
tiny galleys stacked with canned food for the long 
nights ahead. Every building seems to house either a 
giftshop oraGreekrestaurant,sothat the whole town 
is the blue and white of a diner’s takeout coffee cup. 
This is roughly where the fictional plantation called 
Ivory Shoals layin John’s imagination, the place where 
Gussie Dwyermeets his destiny. We sit outside ofacafé, 
snacking on fried sardines, andlift aGreek beer tothe 
end of his journey. 

We, however, have just alittlefarther to go. When we 
reach St. Petersburg, we walk to the downtown marina 
and find a bench under an oak tree. The sun is going 
down, glinting off of hundreds of brilliant sailboats and 
yachts. As Gussie did, we feel the breadth of the penin- 
sulaat our backs: “Thereit sat. Humanityas wicked as 
onecould conceive, or as worthy. Country both perilous 
and splendid. Showers and storms and the punishing 
surveillance of the sun.” 

There’s only one thing left to do. John digs the pipes 
and tobacco out of his bag. We pack the pipes, then take 
turns unsuccessfully trying to light them in the mild 
breeze, as passing joggers and cyclists shoot us glares. 
Eventually, the matches run out. So we just sit there 
quietly, looking out over the cool, still blue water. & 
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A LUXURY HOTEL OFFERING OLD-WORLD CHARM WITH A DISTINCTIVE MODERN EDGE. 
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Stylish, useful, and decidedly 
Southern, these thoughtful 
presents are sure to spark 
comfort and joy—no matter 
who’s on your list. 








BRIGHT IDEAS 


HAVE YOUR CAKE 

(AND EATIT, TOO) 

Caramel cake is a Southerntradition, 

and Caroline Ragsdale Reutter’s recipe has 
beenin high demand since 1982. Withseven 
decadent layers, this South Carolina~-made 
indulgence is suitable for any holiday table. 
Seven-Layer Caramel Cake ($65) 
carolinescakes.com 





GAME ON 
The best gifts are the ones that bring people together, 
especially around some friendly competition. This elegant 
foosball table from Brumbaugh’s Fine Home Furnishings 
makes for a perfect game room centerpiece— 

and hours of entertainment. 

Foosball Table ($9,999) 

brumbaughs.com 
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MAKING THE CUT 

Part of Fieldshop's Kentucky Makers 
collection, a special collaboration 
with Kentucky Tourism, these striking 
cutting boards by Berea-based 
designer Sunhouse Craft are as 
beautifulas they are functional. 
Sunhouse Craft Wooden 
Boards ($70-$160) 
ggfieldshop.com 










SOUTHERN COMFORTS 

The best way to unwind after a long day? 

Slip into cool, soft sheets. This cozy set by 
Southern Draw! Cotton is 100 percent American 
made and crafted with Georgia-grown cotton. 
White Satin Bed Sheet Set ($193) 
southerndrawi.com 
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LOVELY LUGGAGE 

Pack abagin style. Part of Moore & Giles's 
new SevenHills collection, a sustainablelove 
letter to Lynchburg, Virginia, this handsome 
leather duffel marries form and function. 
Booker Cabin Duffel ($895) 
mooreandgiles.com 





SIMPLE TREASURE 

Astring of pearlsis always chic—nottomentiona 
foolproof gift for any Southern woman. This bracelet 
features ten lustrous pearls scattered across three 
18k strands, available in either white or yellow gold. 
Three Strand South Sea Pear! Bracelet ($4,200) 





pearlsbyshari.com 
GLASS OF CHEER SOFT SPOT 
From happy hour to holiday No winter wardrobe is complete 
parties, the merriest moments without afew cozy layers, By 
the outdoor experts at Orvis, 


happen over a bottle of wine. 
Rich and robust, this Bordeaux- 
style blend pairs well with smoky 
cheeses and heartier fare. 

The Hunt Red Blend 

Sonoma County 2018 ($45) 
biltmoreshop.com 





this pure cotton flannel is fit for 
adventuring and relaxing alike. 

Lodge Flanne! 
Plaid Shirt ($98) 
orvis.com 
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AMEANINGFUL POUR 

The holidays are all about tradition, 
and this top-shelf whiskey puts 
anewspin onaLouisville classic. 
Finished in port wine barrels, 
Angel's Envy is complex yet 
approachable and reinvigorates 


T 
your favorite seasonal sips. 
Angel's Envy Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey Finished 
in Port Wine Barrels ($60) 
angelsenvy.com 
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FESTIVE FINERY 
Heirloom silver always 
haga story, elevatingtabla 
settings to something special. 
Collected bythe treasure 
hunters at Replacements, Ltd., 
these history-laden 
pieces are aninvestment 
in everyday delight. 
Classic Sterling Silver 
Patterns (MKT) 
replacements.com 





SWEETEN THE DEAL 

Liven up cocktail hour—or treat yourself toa 
decadent nightcap—with an award-winning 
cream liqueur from Sugarlands Distilling Co., 

in flavors from eggnog to dark chocolate coffee. 
Appalachian Sippin’ Cream ($25) 
buysugarlands.com 





ARM CANDY 
Glamorous yet subtle, this Tacori-designed 

: bangle is crafted in sterling silver with 18k gold 

+ and bright turquoise accents—the perfect 

: finishing touch for any holiday party ensemble. 
Tacori Gemma Bloom Collection Bangle ($640) 
diamondsdirect.com 
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PRECIOUS CARGO 

Nosporting excursion is complete without a 
post-hunt drink. This handsome leather carrier by 
African Sporting Creations makes it easy to stow your 
favorite bottle—and includes four rocks glasses. 
Leather Scotch Carrier ($319) 


africansportingcreations.com 





BLUE CHRISTMAS 

With this year’s annual ornament, the White House : 
Historical Association honors President Lyndon B. Johnson. ; 
Featuring a painting of the 1967 Blue Room Christmas tree, : 
this classic keepsake is perfect for the history buffin your life. : 
The Official 2021 White House Christmas Ornament ($25) : 
shop.whitehousehistory.org 





:  FULLCIRCLE 

: Created by the award-winning Greek designer Nikos Koulis, 
this 18k gold and diamond ringis a true collector's item. : 
Available from the Charlotte, North Carolina, jewelry retailer : 
Tiny Gods, this striking statement piece is sure to be treasured. 
Feelings Double Loop Ring ($16,760) 
tinygods.com 





BRING THE HEAT 
With hand-forged details and heirloom quality, this : 
: nee / lightweight yet heavy-duty pan by Smithey lronware Co. : 
| : a . is the ideal match for a Sunday roast—or a holiday feast. : 
: Carbon Steel Oval Roaster by Smithey Ironware Oo. ($275) 
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Clockwise from top left: The Read House hotel; Go by Kenneth Noland in the Hunter Museum of American Art; 
Lula Falls on Lookout Mountain; Flora de Mel meadery co-owners Stephanie and Jay Martin. 


WEEKENDS 


Comeback City 


FOR THE ADVENTUROUS AND THE JUST PLAIN HUNGRY, CHAT TANOOGA’S REVIVAL CONTINUES TO PAY OFF 
By Mike Grudowski 
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Clockwise from 

top: The Hunter 
Museum sitsona 
limestone bluffabove 
the Tennessee River; 
Neutral Ground’s 
smoked brisket 
meatballyakamein; 
the dining room at 
Syrup and Eggs. 


his place was, I think, scary in acertain past life.” 

Gaston Farmer makes this somber declaration as 
we gaze at the skeletal chassis of an ancient sedan, 
rusted beyond recognition and bizarrely come to rest 
on a shady slope on Lookout Mountain, a short drive 
outside and some 1,300 feet above downtown Chatta- 
nooga. How the wreck ended up here, on what’s now 
a nature preserve, is anyone’s guess. Farmer, who is 
twenty-nine, is Chattanoogan both by pedigree (his 
great-great-grandfather served as mayor inthe 1880s) 
and by inclination: A devoted mountain biker, back- 
packer, ice climber, and fly fisherman, he once pedaled 
the Continental Divide from the Canadian Rockies to 
Mexico. He and I have just scampered up a steep rise 
fromthe plunge poolof Lula Falls, arapturous 110-foot- 
high cascade that’slured visitors for generations: Cher- 
okee families, bear and wolf trappers, Union soldiers, 
coal miners, society ladies in wide-brimmed hats pho- 
tographed as they merrily picnicked just a few alarm- 
ing inches from the falls’ sheer drop-off. Decades ago, 
Farmer tells me, these woodsalso providedabackdrop 
for seamier encounters—thieves stripping stolen cars 
and rolling them off bluffs, and a grisly murder of two 
lovestruck teenagers in1963. 
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Inrecent years, though, atransformation hastaken 
hold. Today, the Lula Lake Land Trust—which helps 
conserve about 12,000 acres onthe mountain andem- 
ploys Farmer asits community outreach coordinator— 
is one jewel ina chain of restored and protected land- 
scapes in and around Chattanooga, part of what makes 
thetown asort of Emerald City for outdoor adventure. 
The trust has laid out nearly fifty miles of singletrack 
for hikers and mountain bikers; is nursing “a living 
laboratory” of American chestnut saplings crossbred 
for blight resistance in hopes of reviving the tree that 
once dominated Eastern forests; and is spearheading 


Winter on Folly Beach means warm days, cool nights, wide-open 
beaches, and an abundance of nature. Beautiful beach homes, hotels and 
inns, delicious food, and welcoming people complete the|package. 


The beach isn’t just for summer. Visit Folly 








A funky little beach town filled with restaurants, shops, history, and oO 
adventure all served with a heaping helping of Southern hospitality. BEACH. SC 


9 miles to Downtown Charleston... VisitFolly.com chantostan’s boack tau 


Above, from left: Chef 
Kenyatta Ashford 

of Neutral Ground; 
Common House 

keys; the Vortex 
Boulevardier at Com- 
mon House. Below: 
Lofty lodging at 
Treetop Hideaways. 
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acrusadeto protect hemlock trees, 
a keystone species that shelters 
more than a hundred types of ani- 
mals, from invasive insects. Green 
credentials aside, the place is a 
showstopper. Following the creek 
upstream from the falls along afor- 
mer railbed, we arrive at Lula Lake 
itself, anearly forty-foot-deep pool 
fed by a smaller but no less capti- 
vating waterfall. Sunbeams light 
the trees and dance on the jade- 
colored surface. Overhanging sand- 
stone cliffs shadow the opposite 
bank. It’s a cathedral of light and stone and water. 

Chattanooga has enjoyed a roaring comeback of its 
own of late, amuch-told story that, as] witness during 
a four-day visit, continues to sprout new chapters. In 
1969, Walter Cronkite trumpeted agovernment report 
that labeled the slumping city as America’s dirtiest. 
Thanks to unchecked emissions from coal furnaces, 
railroads, and factories, drivers flicked their headlights 
on in daytime to cut through smog, and the air tasted 
of sulfur; in the 1980s alone, the city lost a tenth of its 
residents. But inthe next decade, it began giving itself 
ahead-to-toe makeover. The world-class glass-peaked 
Tennessee Aquarium jump-started the turnaround. 
The adjacent Riverwalk and connecting greenways 
nowinvite cyclists and strollers totracethebankofthe 
broad Tennessee River for nearly twenty miles, switch- 
backing uptothe Hunter Museumof American Art and 
athriving bluff-top arts district, near the popular and 
car-free Walnut Street Bridge. 

Along the way, the city has acquired a habit of re- 
imagining old spaces rather than bulldozing them. 
Consider some of the downtown lodging options. At 
Common House, a former YMCA built in 1929 in the 
now-fashionable Southside district, ahalf dozen snug 
rooms and a spacious suite occupy the top floor of a 
sort of clubhouse for professionals that includes co- 
working nooks, four bars, abilliards room, andaheated 
saltwater pool. The venerable Read House, which has 
put up the likes of Al Capone and Winston Churchill, 
underwent a $28 million sprucing-up three years ago 
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that went all in on art-deco flourishes that hark back 
to its Jazz Age heyday. Murals brighten old redbrick 
buildings, and the city’s vaunted gigabit-per-second 
internet lures start-ups and work-from-homers. Best 
of all, I’d argue, it’s a fun-hog playground few cities 
can match, with dozens of nearby trailheads and over- 
looks, and bike-share racks popping up all over. Right 
smackin town or close at hand, you can float a mighty 
river, camp on awildlife-sanctuary island with a great 
blue heron rookery, and belly-crawl throughan under- 
ground cavern: the full Tom Sawyer. 

“It’s just big enough to be a city, and not any big- 
ger,” says Enoch Elwell, amuttonchopped New Jersey 
native who attended Covenant College, a tiny school 
atop Lookout Mountain, and stuck around, smitten 
with Chattanooga’s “culture of possibility.” He’s now 
“director of vision” at Co.Starters, his firm that nur- 
tures entrepreneurs and preaches Chattanooga-style 
revival to towns in places as far-flung as New Zealand. 
I’ve met up with him to take a peek at one of his side 
projects, a pair of rentable tree houses called Treetop 
Hideaways, tucked in asecluded Middle Earth patch of 
woods on a lower flank of Lookout. 

Once wearrive, Elwellshows meinside one of them, 
called Elements, which embellishes its storybook set- 
ting with decadent touches: black walnut floors and 
poplar beams; aloft with twin beds and large skylights 
for stargazing; and a walk-in shower with five shower- 
heads, digital temperature control, a heated floor, 
and a towering beech tree rising next to it through 
a glassed-in partition. This being Chattanooga, the 
tree house also has gigabit internet, and, perhaps re- 
dundantly given the surroundings, its own alluringly 
woodsy room spray (“our own specialty mix ofessential 
oils,” Elwellsays). Astream gurgles melodically just out 


of sight. This all strikes me as not a bad placeto bunk. 

The latest wave of Chattanooga’s renaissance has 
also givenrise to plenty of intriguing restaurants, and 
I take it as a personal challenge to sample as many as 
possible, anadventure untoitself. After the tree-house 
tour, Elwell tips me off to Calliope, which chef Khaled 
Albanna, whowasborninEgyptand grewupin Jordan, 
opened afew days earlier just outside town in Rossville, 
Georgia, inside a meadery called Flora de Mel that of- 
fers a dozen meads on tap. I fearlessly pair hummus 
and braised lamb shoulder with peanut-butter-and- 
jelly mead (a better combo than you might think). I 
conquer a BLT with house-cured bacon at Main Street 
Meats, on sourdough baked right next door. Navigate 
a ramen-like bowl of brisket meatball yakamein at 
Neutral Ground, where Kenyatta Ashford, a New Or- 
leans native, riffs on hometown standards like po’boys 
and Ghana-inspired specialties like West African 
Red-Red. Face down garlicky egg pie and buttermilk 
biscuits at Syrup and Eggs, a welcoming botanical- 
wallpapered dining room adjoining the boutique Dwell 
Hotel. At St. John’s, one of the city’s go-to fine-dining 
spots on Market Street, I brave a dish of roasted teres 
major and braised cheek onred pepper grits. summit 
theriverfront Edwin Hotel, arrive at Whiskey Thief, its 
fifth-floor rooftop bar, and triumphantly sip a Chatta- 





nooga F.R.H., a boozy concoction of fig-infused high- 
malt whiskey and rye, both distilled less than a mile 
away. | put on five pounds and regret nothing. 

My favorite meal of the tripinvolves anicely charred 
wood-fired pie picked up at Lookout Mountain Pizza 
Company, but it’s the ambience that lingers in my 
mind. By now my wife has joined me in Chattanooga, 
and on awise tip from a local, we ferry our dinner up 
the road along the plateau to a strategic perch atopa 
dizzyingly high bluff. Not surprisingly, this areais also 
a mecca for hang gliders, who often launch from this 
very ridge, hometo the Lookout Mountain Flight Park; 
incredibly, one accomplished glider back in the nine- 
ties touched down 154 miles from this spot. This eve- 
ning, ultralight planes are towing several gliders, one 
at atime, highintotheair from awidegreenclearing in 
the valley far below, until the hang gliders disconnect 
to soar on their own untethered. 

We watch as they slowly wheel and bank and ride 
the thermals like white-winged eagles, the mountain 
ridges resembling dark green waves in the fading light. 
Other spectators pull off the road to take in the show. 
The sun reddens like a campfire coal. A bottle of wine 
appears. Alltoosoon, the sun sinks into the mountain 
swell beyond the valley, a sliver of moon rises, and we 
stare out into the dusk at the flying humans below. & 
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From left: 
Apick-me-up at 
Café de Flore; 
Brasserie Lipp by 
night; winter at 

the Medici Fountain 
in the Jardindu 
Luxembourg. 
Opposite: A view 
of the Eiffel Tower 
and the 6thand 7th 
arrondissements. 


DISPATCHES 


Paris, My Way 


A YEARLY WINTER RETREAT TO SCOUT ANTIQUES, EXPLORE BLACK PARISIAN 
ENCLAVES, AND HOST A DINNER WHERE EVERYONE'S FAMILY 


By Jessica B. Harris 


omoor myself to life and maintain order 
in my world, I create traditions and rit- 
uals. Some of them are small: my daily 
salutation, “Good morning, world!” or 
my weeknight dinners with a fully set 
table. Others are larger: Thanksgivings 
and Christmases in New Orleans, and my 
summer migration to Martha’s Vineyard 
with boxes of books, foodstuffs, and the inevitable 
crate of squalling, screeching cats. The most impor- 
tant and inviolable ritual in my life, however, is one that 
happened by accident. 

It began in January 1998, when] took my mother to 
Paris for her eighty-fifth birthday. The trip fell seam- 
lessly into a breakin my academic calendar, and inthe 
downtime after the intensity of Christmas and New 
Year’s festivities—a perfect chance to regroup and 
reenergize in my favorite city. Plus, my mother loved 
Paris, and it gave us achance to travel together. 
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The trip was arousing success, and we planned fu- 
ture ones, but after my mother died, in the spring of 
2000, I figured there would benomore. AsI wondered 
what to do with myself as a now orphaned only child, 
asmall voice reminded me of her words when we'd re- 
turned: “I’dlike to spend more timein Paris!” I booked 
my ticket, made hotelreservations, and launched what 
would become a tradition that has marked my life for 
the past two decades: my annual mid-January trip to 
the city to celebrate my mother and, through her, my 
father. (My oh-so-very-nuclear family had taken our 
first trip together there in 1962 and returned many 
times both joined at the hip and individually.) 

My Parisian sojourns now focus around my favor- 
ite district, the centrally located and vibrant 6th ar- 
rondissement. With the help of my New Orleans an- 
tique dealer friends Patrick Dunne and Kerry Moody, 
I’ve found the perfect roost in the antique-filled Hétel 
des Saints Péres. It’s just acroissant nibbleaway from 
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Harris 

in Paris 

The author's favorite 
wintertime haunts 


LaGrande Epicerie 
This food lover’s em- 
porium vends truffles, 
vintage rhum agricole, 
teas, and salad greens 
for the evening meal. 


Café de Floreand 

Les Deux Magots 
Each legendary Left 
Bank café has its par- 
tisans.|am partial to 
the Flore for its salmon 
eggs and bliniand 
unctuous duck terrine, 
but both offer prime 
people watching. 


Brasserie Lipp 

The food is renowned, 
as is the cold shoulder 
givento tourists. 

Stay out of Siberia by 
being willing to wait 
and return for a better 
spot—or it’s upstairs 
orto the back room for 
you. The choucroute 
isa pork-filled Alsatian 
sauerkraut feast; the 
sole meuniéreis alight, 
delicious alternative. 


Mansouria 

Try the carrot salad 
andthe tomatojam 
atthis preeminent 
Moroccan restaurant. 


Hatel des Saints Péres 
My Parisian roost. The 
welcome is warm, the 
location unbeatable. 


the heart of the Saint-Germain-des-Prés area, which 
combines the bohemian flair of the 5th arrondisse- 
ment Latin Quarter, near the Sorbonne, and the up- 
scale luxury of the nearby 7th. Saint-Germain has its 
legendary cafés: Les Deux Magots (named for statues 
of Chinese sages, not vermin) and Café de Flore anchor 
the neighborhood, and the rue du Dragon one block 
over offers a myriad of small restaurants. 

After stocking up ona fewsupplies at the Monoprix 
general store (including a set of the terry-cloth mitts 
that the French use instead of washcloths), my next 
stopis the florist around the corner to find ahyacinth 
and some anemones. The former scents my room for 
my stay, and the latter are my favorite flowers. Then! 
head to the bookstore L’Ecume des Pages to grab the 
latest editions ofthe French graphicnovels called BDs 
(bandes dessinées) that 1 am addicted to, and to per- 
haps acquire one of the glorious fashion and design 
books out on tables in the front room. Followinga quick 
stop at the nearby kiosk for my usual haul of magazines 
and acopy of the weekly guide L’Officiel des spectacles 
to catch me up on what’s going on in town, I settle in, 
call my friends, and get my plans together. 

My neighborhood is special: Saint-Germain in the 
1950s and 1960s was an African American Parisian 
enclave. | remember the thrill of sitting on low stools 
inabasement club called LAbbaye with my folksthere 
in the 1960s and feeling very bohemian. It was run by 
Gordon Heath, asinger and actor my father had known 
from New York. James Baldwin occasionally stayed at 
ahotel nearby, and my friend and tour guide to Black 
Paris, Monique Wells, once told me that the jazz poet 
Ted Joans used to hang out at the café Le Rouquet 
on my corner. A native of Vicksburg, Mississippi, the 
fashion designer Patrick Kelly, who was a buddy, lived 
on the rue des Saints Péres. One year an unexpected 
meetingin front of Café de Floreliterally stopped traf- 
fic while we did an oh-my-goodness-you’re-here happy 
dance. I think of him and his button-bedecked clothing 
designs every time] pass his former apartment on my 
way to get chocolate at Debauve & Gallais, ashop that 
dates back to 1817. 

Notrip for meis complete without atleast one meal 
at theiconic Brasserie Lipp, around the corner frommy 





hotel. !’m inordinately proud that! worked my way out 
of the American-filled back roominto the front section 
and eventually into the coveted celebrity row. speak 
fluent French, so that helps, but I truly cemented my 
status there onelunchtime when|hadafull-onFrench 
meal, solo. began with red caviar and bliniand Cham- 
pagne, moved on to sole meuniére and a half bottle of 
a light Alsatian pinot noir, and proceeded through 
salad and dessert. Then, lended withademitasse and 
an Armagnac. 
Iusedtobea partisanof the fleamarket at the Porte 
de Clignancourt in the northern reach of the city, 
but ever since! discovered the much smaller open-air 
one at the Porte de Vanves to the south, I devote Sat- 
urday or Sunday morning or both tothe place where! 
have purchasedeverything from seventeenth-century 
hand-tinted illustrations of African scenes to Baccarat 
crystalto aglorious copper daubiére, which] have since 
used tomaketherich French stews (daubes) that gave 
itits name. 
Allaround the city,!alsomaketimeforthesmalland 
lesser-known museums, like the Carnavalet, the mu- 
seum of the city of Paris; the Louvre’s Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, a fashion lover’s dream; and Balzac’s house. 
(love thathe hada basement back door to escape from 
his creditors.) Another January must is the Musée 
d’Orsay, on the Seine, whose recent blockbuster shows 
have included a Degas exhibition and Le modele noirde 
Géricault a Matisse, about Black models in art. Many 
hours I spend visiting friends, shopping the January 
sales (another plusofthe winter visit), people watching 
from café seats, and just soaking up the city! ney 
The centerpiece of my annual celebration js a din- 
ner in my parents’ honor at Mansouria, Fatéma Hal’s 
Moroccan restaurant in the llth arrondissement. 
There, any friends who happen to be in Paris on my 
mother’sbirthday knowto join me where we celebrat- 
ed her eighty-fifth. Ihave had as many as thirty folks, 
butsomeyears it’s only two or three friends. No matter 
thenumber, we delight in the assortment of Moroccan 
salads, and I always order the chicken tagine, with ol- 
ives and preserved lemons. 
The morning of my mother’s birthday is reserved 
for seeing my Frenchsister, whom I have known since 
I spent a year living with her family during my junior 
year abroad fifty-five yearsago. We meet at _ Medici 
Fountain in the JardinduLuxembourg, where] placed 
some of my mother’s ashes long ago, sneak a crumb of 
bread tothe ducks, take our annual picture, commune 
with the wintry calm of the place, and say a hello to 
Mom?’s spirit. Then we adjourn to the café Le Rostand 
across thestreet for cafés cremes and catching up. All 
too soon, it’s time for me to pack up bags, books, and 
acquisitions and head home for another year. I have 
only missed my annual ritual twice—once because life 
intervened, and this year because of COVID.|Even if 
[have to buy a hazmat suit, | will be on a plane come 
2022; it’s time to get back to the City of Light. 
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HOLIDAY 


Bright White 
Night-Lights 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


With its regal palm trees and Spanish architecture, St. Augus- 
tine by day already feels grand. But from the weekend before 
Thanksgiving through January, for Nights of Lights, glowing 
soft-white bulbs line every building, tree, and lamppost, illumi- 
nating and transforming the oldest city in America. “When we 
started twenty-six years ago, it was just in the small epicenter 
of town, and now we install three million lights every year,” says 
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MADE BY 
AN OUTLAW... 





Aged four years in new American 
oak barrels and finished smoothly 
with a hint of apple. Enjoy this rich, 
award-winning experience and 
quality you can taste. 


clydemays.com 


Produced by Conecuh Brands, LLC, 
Garden City, NY. 42.5% alechol by volume, 
Bend the rules, but please drink responsibly. 





SOUTHERN 
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Chris Fitts of Angels in the Architecture, 
alocal lighting company that the city con- 
tracts to orchestrate the annual display. 
Based on the ancient Spanish holiday tra- 
dition of placing a candle in an open win- 
dow, the historic district’s light show en- 
courages restaurants, shops, trolley rides, 
and ghost tourstostretch onintothenight. 
Perceptive onlookers will notice adiscrep- 
ancy, though: Fitts screws in one red light 
each week, with clues toits location hidden 
in nautical coordinates, star patterns, and 
historical trivia on his Facebook page. But 
toseethebigger picture, you'll have to step 
back. The best views, residents will tell you, 
are from the top of the lighthouse on An- 
astasia Island, on the bayfront near Cas- 
tillo de San Marcos, or from the Bridge of 
Lions, which Fitts crosses each evening on 
his commute to check the lights. “It really 
is magical, but I can’t take all the credit,” 
he says. “I have the most beautiful canvas 
in the world.” 

u floridashistoriccoast.com 


CONSERVATION 


Alabama 


SURVIVAL OF THE SLIMIEST 


The Black Warrior waterdog isn’t your 
average amphibian in name or looks: It’s 
a foot-long spotted aquatic salamander 
with bushy red gills, a finlike tail,andaspe- 
cialized flattened body for hiding under 
rocks in the only place it lives, Alabama’s 
upper Black Warrior river basin. Auburn 
University herpetologist Jim Godwin has 
studied the declining—and now federally 
endangered—species for adecade, and this 
winter, he'll be out trapping them in Bank- 
head National Forest. “When it gets really 
cold, and the water gets really miserable, 
that’s the time to go out and find them,” 
hesays. The data from the winter captures 
will give clues to how remaining popula- 
tions are faring and inform a collabora- 
tive effort between herpetologists, the 
Nature Conservancy, Black Warrior River- 
keeper,andothergroupstorestorestream 
habitat and potentially captive breed the 
waterdog to augment its numbers. “Not 
many peopieknowthisanimalexists,” God- 
win says. “But it’s unique to this place—an 
Alabamatreasure.” 

2 blackwarriorriver.org 


CRAFTS 


Arkansas 
BLADE RUNNING 10] 





For nearly fifty years, master bladesmith 
Jerry Fisk has been making knives from 
his home workshop in Nashville, Arkan- 
sas, and he’s taught knife making all over 
the world. In 1998, he was awarded the 
designation of National Living Treasure, 
which, he says, “basically just means that 
when | die, I will be buried treasure.” With 
the opening of the James Black School of 
Bladesmithing and Historic Trades at 
Historic Washington State Park, Fisk will 
now be teaching his skills to the next 
generation of craftspeople in the birth- 
place of the original bowie knife. (Ar- 
kansas blacksmith James Black forged 
the tough but flexible blade for the leg- 
endary knife fighter Jim Bowie in the tiny 
trading town of Washington in the 1830s.) 
“We gobythesaying, ‘Ironsharpensiron,” 
Fisk says. “The teachers at the school be- 
lievethat they must share their knowledge 
in order to improve the entire cutlery in- 
dustry.” Classes run the gamut from basic 
to advanced, and for anyone just passing 
through, an observation room lets you 
watch the bladesmith-ery in action. 

a uaht.edu/bladesmithing 


BARBECUE 


Georgia 
APIT KING RETURNS 


“!learned my love for cooking through my 
family, and that inspires the food I make,” 
says the Atlanta pitmaster Bryan Furman, 
whowas awelder before he became known 
as Georgia’s King of Barbecue. “Family will 
always be part of the story, even with the 
new restaurant.” New is a happy word for 
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Come — 
Celebrate the 
Kumquat 


Eat the little fruit whole or 
mixitintoazippy martini 


Each January, Dade City, Florida, 
just miles from the Kumquat Capital 
of the World, honors the tiny citrus 
fruit with a big festival. After their 
introduction to the state in the late 
1800s, the region once shipped 

the bright, tart fruits all over the 
globe. “A lot of people don't know, 
but you eat the kumquat whole,” 
says chef Ben Pumo of Benedetto’s 
restaurant, whose family has grown 
kumquats in the area for generations. 
Pumo explains: Roll the kumquat to 
release essential oils and increase 
sweetness, then “don't cut it, don’t 
bite it, don't peelit.” Just popit 
straight into your mouth. He calls the 
fruit “nature’s SweeTARTS,’ atangy 
burst of flavor that stars in one of his 
favorite cocktails. 


KUMQUAT MARTINI 
Yield: 1 cocktail 


INGREDIENTS 
TYoz.gin 

I'402z. vodka 

% oz. kumquat syrup 
(recipe follows) 

% oz. pureed kumquat 
202. orange juice 

2oz. cranberry juice 
Orange zest, sugar, and 
kumquat, for garnish 


PREPARATION 

Shake all ingredients and strain 
into a martini glass rimmed with 
orange zest and sugar. Garnish 
with fresh kumquat. 


For the kumquat syrup: 
Combine 12 kumquats, | cup sugar, 
and 5 cups water ina pot. Bringto 
boil, then lower heat and simmer until 
reduced to 2 cups. 

~—Rossi Anastopoulo 


followers of Furman, whomadehis nameat 
B’sCracklin’ Barbecuein Northwest Atlan- 
tabefore a fire destroyed it in 2019. In an- 
ticipation of opening his new spot, Bryan 
Furman BBQ, he'll spend this winter and 
spring on the road for a series of pop-ups 
throughout the Southeast, serving bris- 
ket, smoked chicken, and his mom’s own 
recipes for brisket beans and mac and 
cheese. Atlanta Hawks fans can now also 
find a Furman outpost near section 225 at 
downtown’s State Farm Arena. if all goes 
well, Furman will open thedoorsto hisnew 
joint in the summer of 2022, just a couple 
minutes away from where he got his start. 
ws bpopsup.com 


FOOD 


Kentucky 


SLICE OF HEAVEN 


Fruitcake may be the well-worn punch line 
of holiday desserts, but not whenit comes 
from the Abbey of Gethsemani outside of 
Bardstown, Kentucky. Over seventy years, 
the Trappist monks there have perfected 
arecipe that includes a prized ingredient: 
Kentucky bourbon. “My mother used to 
soak a dish towel in whiskey and wrap her 
fruitcakes in that,” remembers Brother 
Roger Kaler. At the abbey, the monks inject 
an exact 1.! ounces of bourbon into each 
two-and-a-half-pound cake and age it for 
sixweeks. “Theresult is a gourmet dish—a 
dense cake full of cherry and pineapple 
marinated in wine—andyoucan tastethat 
bourbon.” During the holiday months, the 
273 fruitcakes the monks produce each 
day sell out inahurry. “Making thesecakes 
is our way of life,” Kaler explains, “part of 
workand prayer.” 

= gethsemanifarms.org 


GARDENS 


Louisiana 


SECRET COASTAL CAMELLIAS 


The Gulf Coast Camellia Trail andits pop- 
ular stops (including New Orleans’ Longue 
Vue gardens and Louisiana State Univer- 
sity’s Botanic Gardens in Baton Rouge) 
will be a draw this winter, but camellia 





SO YOU CAN 
TOLERATE 
YOUR IN-LAWS, 


Rebel, outlaw, war hero. 
Only a man this complex 
could inspire a bourbon this 
richly intriguing — from first 
smooth sip to spicy, bold finish. , 


clydemays.com 


Produced by Conecuh $rands, LLG, 
Garden City, NY. 46% aloabol by volume. 
Bend the rules, but please ab iik responsibly. 





SOU THERN 
AGENDA 


connoisseurs with a nose for discovery 
may find themselves at an unassuming 
nursery inthe St. Tammany Parish village 
of Folsom. A haven for gardeners, land- 
scapers, and ornamental horticulturists, 
Mizell’s Camellia Hill Nursery kicks offja- 
ponica season with its annual open house 
(January 27-30) for gawkers, walkers, and 
minglerstoo. Sure, attendeescan buy from 
among sometwo hundred cultivays—with 
names like Purple Dawn, Sea Foam, Gun- 
smoke, and Moonlight Bay—potted in the 
shade houses, but they can also just take 
in the beauty. “On our ten acres we have 
these giant camellias,” says Mary Mizell, 
co-owner of the two-generation family 
business. “My husband David’s sixty-five, 
and he played under them as a young boy, 
so that gives you an idea: They’re old.” 
Alongside refreshments—gumbo, pound 
cake—the hosts will have an all-natural 
pick-me-up on offer: “In winter, when it’s 
drab and just dreary, these beautiful blos- 
somsare blooming. People want thatlittle 
bit of color.” 

w mizellscamelliahillnurserys.com 


FOOD 


Maryland 


HOT STUFF 


If you’re from Southern Maryland, you’ve 
probably eaten astuffed ham; if you’re from 
anywhere else, you’re probably drawing a 
blank. It’s ahyperlocal, labor-intensive del- 
icacy:acorned ham with deep slits stuffed 
with a spicy mix of pepper, cabbage, kale, 
and onion, then wrapped in cheesecloth 
and boiled. Its origin story is murky, but 
spiced stuffed ham may haveits rootsinthe 
Caribbean, and it’s nowaSt. Mary’s Coun- 
tyspecialty that reaches back generations. 
“Folks who’ve been here a long time have 
itas part of their holiday table,” says David 
Dent, who ate his first stuffed ham asakid 
and nowowns WJ Dent &Sons, aneighbor- 
hood market and restaurant in Tall Tim- 
bers that makes the ham year-round. Dent 
serves slices of iton white bread and ramps 
up whole stuffed ham production around 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. “We always 
say that we have the second best stuffed 
ham intheworld,” he says. “Your grandma’s 
is the best. But ours is easier.” 

= wjdent.com 


OPENINGS 
@ e e@ e 
Mississippi 
A NEWLITERARY RETREAT 


In December 1922, Ernest Hemingway’s 
wife, Hadley, in an effort to be helpful, 
packed all of his manuscripts into a suit- 
case and traveled from Paris to Switzer- 
land to see him—only to lose the suitcase 
on the train, with nearly every word her 
twenty-three-year-old husband had ever 
written inside. That marriage didn’t last. 
But talk about formative: The forced do- 
over, many believe, incited the writer’s fa- 
mously expeditious, no-frills style. His next 
three wives? Each just as influential, inher 
way. A new four-room boutique inn in the 
upstairs of arenovated historicbank build- 
ingin Ocean Springs—the Hemingway-—is 
avivacious homage to these women. “Like 
all good ideas, it came to us on a whiskey- 
infused night,” says co-owner JessicaCloyd, 
who with her husband, Joe (a Hemingway 
devotee), created one namesake room per 
bride: Hadley, Pauline, Martha, and Mary. 
Design details (Parisian art to peltrugs) nod 
to their travels, and cozy writing nooks in- 
vite guests to step into the new year witha 
suitcase full of their own creative endeav- 
ors—perhaps keeping bettertabs onthem. 
oceanspringsinn.com 


SPORTING 


North Carolina 
JOIN THE CREW 


When the Currituck Maritime Museum 
opened this past summer, it filled in the 
missing link in a complex of significant 
buildings on the northern Outer Banks. 
Historic Corolla Park already included a 
lighthouse, the restored Whalehead club, 
and the Outer Banks Center for Wildlife 
Education. “But there was no dedicated 
space for boats,” says Chandler Sawyer, 
the museum’s manager. “The boats tie 
it together. Without them, none of the 
other stuff—pulling haul seines, taking 
crews to the old duck camps, selling de- 
coys—would have happened.” Inside the 
ten-thousand-square-foot facility are a 
dozen traditional Currituck craft, includ- 
ing inboard gas boats that ferried hunters 





Kick off Carnival season 
withking cake 


Feast Season 

Aocording tocenturies-old 
European and Louisiana tradition, 
king cake, a massive buttery pastry 
lacquered in glistening sugar, is best 
enjoyed from Epiphany (January 6) 
to Fat Tuesday (March). 


Tradition Holds 

New Orleans bakeries—Randazzo's, 
Haydel’s—make the classic, and 
from there, some chefs may “elevate” 
the king cake experience, but to 
Michael Gottlieb of Savannah's 
lauded baking family, most bells and 
whistles belong in parades. “All you 
need is really good dough and really 
good icing,” he says. Get the base 
right, he says, and then you can play. 


Bringing It Home 

At his new Madisonville, Louisiana, 
outpost, Tchefuncte’s Restaurant, 
Gottlieb’s legacy pastry skills bless 
this Mardi Gras must-have with 
brilliantly buttery Danish dough (the 
family recipe, naturally), scintillatingly 
sweet tricolor icing, and generous 
cinnamon-sugar or Ponchatoula 
strawberry cream oheese filling, 
available to preorder—and they 
ship.—Alexandra Marvar 


to the string of historic Currituck Sound 
clubs; fishing boats; a sailing skiff; andeven 
thelocally made boat Currituck game war- 
dens used. Most date from the late 1800s 
to the mid-twentieth century and appear 
withinteractive exhibits. Sawyer is an elev- 
enth-generation Curritucker, and he un- 


derstands deeply that there’s moretothese 
vessels than old wood andelegant working 
lines. “These boats shaped the lives of this 
community,” he says. “And they still do.” 
w visitcurrituck.com 


GARDENS 


South Carolina 


FACE BEHIND THE NAME 


As Brookgreen Gardens in Murrells Inlet 
marks its ninetieth anniversary, the prop- 
erty proves that even in a sculpture gar- 
den, where the main attractions are quite 
literally set in stone, alot can change over 
generations. Although the philanthropist 
Archer Huntington and his wife, Anna, 
bought the property in 1930 as a retreat 
where Annacould sculpt, they quickly saw 
its potential as a garden and gallery and 
opened it to the public the very next year. 
Today, Brookgreen displays some 2,500 
pieces from 450 sculptors and hosts one of 
the most extensive holiday lights displays 
in the South, and an on-site “native zoo” 
focuses on wildlife rehabilitation. In Jan- 
uary, curators will open an exhibition on 
Anna Hyatt Huntington herself, who not 
only designed Brookgreen but also sculpt- 
ed important works on display through- 
out the country. “People walk by her Joan 
of Arc in New York’s Riverside Park every 
day but probably don’t knowwho made it,” 
says Page Kiniry, Brookgreen’s president. 
“She’s oneof the most famousartists many 
people have never heard of.” 

u brookgreen.org 


FOOD 


Tennessee 


WHAT’S A WHATABURGER? 


The owners behind the beloved fast-food 
chain Whataburger, headquartered inSan 
Antonio, are betting that Tennesseans will 
love their burgers, milkshakes, and onion 
rings almostas muchas Texans do. Marked 
by signature white-and-orange flying W 
signs, Whataburger has expanded to ten 
states and counting since launching in 
1950, and this winter will open its first Ten- 
nessee location, bringing its patty melts 
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HOOK+GAFF 
CAPTAIN 


HOOKANDGAFF.COM 
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SOUTHERN 
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on Texas toast and honey butter chicken 
biscuits to the Nashville area twenty-four 
hours a day. “We've been eyeing Nashville 
for years,” says director of operations Jon 
Barideaux. “My go-to order is a #2 double 
meat Whataburger with jalapefios, but 
first-timers can’t go wrong with a #1 with 
cheese. If they’re feeling a little adventur- 
ous, they can add grilled jalaperios. It’s our 
most-requested extra topping.” 
whataburger.com 


MUSIC 


Texas 


TENOR OF THE TIMES 


Over the centuries, opera has gotten 
saddled with a rather stuffy reputation— 
perhaps it’s those funny little theater bin- 
oculars or the threat of getting shushed. 
“It’s often seen as elitist or aristocratic, 
but opera was historically designed for 
everyday people,” says Afton Battle, the 
general director of the Fort Worth Opera. 
Seventy-five years into the company’s life 
span, Battle wants to fling open the the- 
ater doors for allof North Texas to hear. In 
November, the fall preview concert kicks 
off the season, followed by arun of Héctor 
Armienta’s Zorro in January in partner- 
ship with the Fort Worth Stock Show & 
Rodeo, and a musical celebration of Black 
History Month in February. That’s after a 
year in which the company performed on- 
line and in dog parks, open-air cafés, and 
assisted living facilities, an initiative Battle 
intends tocontinue. “Ifwe’re not revitaliz- 
ing opera and building a pipeline into new 
audiences, then we’re slowly watching it 
die,” she says. “To me, that’s not fulfilling 
our calling as artists, which | think is to 
keep artalive.” 
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A Georgja Tradition 


When the Richmondartist Hamilton Glass 
reached out to his fellow artist and fre- 
quent collaborator Matt Lively to discuss 
the social justice protests of the summer 


info@PineRidgePlantation.com 











of 2020, the call lasted three hours. Mov- 
ing and difficult, theconversation between 
the two friends, one Black and one white, 
sparked acitywide mural movement called 
Mending Walls, inspired by Robert Frost’s 
poem about the emotional barricades 
people put up between one another. Un- 
der Glass’s direction, thirty artists of di- 
vergent backgrounds partnered to paint 
muralsacross Richmond, centered around 
the themes of empathy, connection, and 
conversation. Now an outdoor art gallery 
visitors can tour, Mending Walls includes 
soaring multistory paintings suchas Find- 
ing Tomorrow, a brilliant red, orange, and 
yellow portrait of the writer and singer 
Lorna Pinckney, a founder of Richmond’s 
longest-running open-mic poetry series. 
“It can seem like everyone’s on their own 
team and we don’t have enough empathy,” 
Glass says. “What we're trying todois mod- 
el what society needs to do: try to under- 
stand those we might not agree with.” 
mendingwallsrva.com 


OUTDOORS 


Washington, 
D.C. 


WALK, RINSE, REPEAT 


Don’t let the name trip you up—if you join 
a“forest bathing” walk at the U.S, National 
Arboretum, you won't be going au naturel. 
This is a different kind of cleanse—a balm 
for your mind. During two-hour strolls 
through the preserve’s dogwood and mag- 
nolia collections, Sage Raindancer, a guide 
with the Association of Nature and For- 
est Therapy Guides and Programs, invites 
guests to slow down and rediscover their 
surroundings. “Wehave more than just our 
five senses,” Raindancer says. “We have 
our sense of wonder, curiosity, awe, and 
intuition.” The regularly scheduled walks— 
including one on New Year’s Eve—tap into 
atechnique for mindfulness known in Jap- 
anese as shinrin-yoku that researchers 
have shown to decrease concentrations 
of cortisol and lower blood pressure. “I had 








CARA INGER 


What if the most talented 
‘man to ever pick up a knife 
‘ decided to make one? 


Introducing the Hand-Cut 
Knife. S35VN steel, 
titanium handle, and weighs 
just 2.2 ounces. It's the 
ultimate gentleman's 
pocket knife. Only from 
Grainger McKoy. 


$425 at 
CroghansJewelBox.com 
or 843-723-3594 
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See works from twenty-five years of the celebrated photography initiative, offering a 
complex and layered archive of the region. New commissions will debut alongside 
some of the most iconic photography projects of the last quarter century. 


Picturing the South: 25 Years is organized by the High Museum of Art, Atlanta. " 
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You 1 See ret i a a : st some military veterans onawalk, andone 
won s t be tite only wo : Te, ;. man became fascinated with some sassa- 


; fras,” he says. The man lit up, sharing all 
we oe . eer S - kinds of uses and facts about the tree. As 
y ee . 

thing y ou pass dl . : At Saas , *:§ the walk ended, the accompanying Veter- 
tg ge ee “S ans Affairs social worker pulled the guide 

aside, astonished. In all their group thera- 
rs ; . py sessions, she said, she’d never heard the 

Cutting boards and butcher bloeks: "QR | 4 vet say more thana few words. 
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CROSSING OVER 





BOARDSMITH 


A Tradition of Excellence 








theboardsmith.com 





When it comes tocross-country skiing, the 
untrammeled Allegheny Mountains are 
ready to help you “free the heel, free the 
mind,” as the hip “XC” skiers say. There’s 
no better base camp for a weekend Nor- 
dic style than Elk River Inn & Cabins in 
Slatyfork. A renowned mountain biking 
and fishing mecca in the summer, Elk Riv- 
er goes all out when the white stuff falls— 
more than 150 inches of it each winter. 
There are five miles of trails just outside 
the inn’s doors, with another ten miles 
roller-coastering the nearby Monongahe- 
la National Forest. For more experienced 
skiers, the nearby Highland Scenic High- 
way hovers around forty-two hundred feet 
in elevation. A twenty-three-mile stretch 
is not maintained during the winter, but 
when blanketed with snow, it offers phe- 
nomenal high-country skiing. The main 
Elk River Inn has eight guest rooms, with 
four separate cabins available. All youhave 
to do is show up: Elk River offers lessons 
and rents waxless skis that are perfect 
for beginners. 
elkriverwv.com 


SEASONED 
SREETINGS 


—Stacy Conde, Kinsey Gidick, Jai Jones, 
Lindsey Liles, Alexandra Marvar, T. Edward 
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FOR HIM & HER 
Introducing the 
Hand-Cut Ring 

in 14k gold. 
Available in 
men’s and ladies’ 
sizes. Only from 
Grainger McKoy. 


$175 in Sterling Silver 
$1,200 in Gold 


GraingerMcKoy.com or 800-839-8439 
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Golden Light by Julia Rogers 


SEWE-2022 


For 40 years, Charleston has hosted one of the most beloved events in the 
Southeast. SEWE is a celebration of the great outdoors throughifine art, 
live entertainment, and special events. It is where artists, conservationists, 
collectors, and sporting enthusiasts come together to enjoy the outdoor 
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February 17-20, 2022 | Charleston, SC | sewe.com 






FIELDSHOP 
BY GARDEN & GUN . 


The Winter Catalogue 


FROM DECADENT TREATS TO TASTEFUL ACCENTS FOR 
THE WARDROBE AND HOME, THIS SEASON'S MOST ENTICING 
GIFTS ARE MADE IN (AND INSPIRED BY) THE SOUTH. 
READ ON FOR PRESENTS FOR EVERYONE ON 
\ YOUR LIST—AND PERHAPS EVEN YOURSELF 





| 
MADE IN KENTUCKY 
From left: Walnut end grain cutting board by Sunhouse Craft ($160); Just Rocks in a Box by Crayon 
Rocks (set of sixty-four, $30); G&G exclusive cigar pack by Kentucky Gentleman Cigar Co. ($70); 
lavender pillow spray by Woodstock Lavender Co. ($10); Anena dangle earrings by Babaloa 
Jewelry ($65); tumbled chestnut bucket bag by Clayton & Crume ($445); Tobacco Woods candle 
by Velvet Whiskey Candle Co, ($15); leather-wrapped rocks glasses by Clayton & Crume (setof | 
two, $85); Tampico turkey wing broom in teal and natural two-tone by Sunhouse Craft ($24). | 
| 
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IMAGINE THAT 
Clockwise from bottom left: Affirmations for 

Kids by Explore. Learn. Observe. ($35); Honey 
Bee luxury memory book by Lucy Darling ($44); 
You and Meand Everybody Else, published by 
Gestalten ($20); Nutcracker four-balm set by 
Musee ($32); Billy Goat stuffed animal by Bunnies 
by the Bay ($25); Petite Macaron sidewalkchalk 
by Twee (set of six, $25); Birds of Paradise Shindig 
blanket in double mint by Seabird Society ($150); 
ballerina soft doll by Mon Ami ($50). 
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BY GARDEN & GUN 







Rk Bak pith ehh Sao Fatnposten, ($170); cake stand in cobalt blue by Estelle Colored Glass ($225); 

wien Bundt cake hy Red Truck Bakery ($48); glass cake dome by Estelle Colored Glass ($60); hand-painted ceramic mug set 

by Me aryfrances Carter “hia $240); toastedmacaroon coffee beans by Brown Fox Coffee Co. ($22); Oklahoma pitcher by Terrane Glass 
($125); measurini Be Home ($66); walnutend grain cutting board by Sunhouse Craft ($160); indigo ombré hand-stitched napkins 

Tina Cher ns pa oe $90); goid-rimmed stoneware dinner plate byBe Home ($42); flourless chocolate truffle cake by Red Truck 

rr jpecan bitters by El apoyea), Hella Rarkeby Colts Chocolate Co. ($23); Arch bowl in brass by ME Speak ($85). 
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WARMREGARDS 
Clockwise from bottom left: ae 
Champagnecoupes inrose by 

Esteile Colored Glass (set of four, 
$195); ten-inch copper skillet by 
Sertodo Copper ($187); Ambrosia 
maple serving board by Sunhouse 
Craft ($70); chai concentrate by the 
Chai Box ($12); No. I2 rocks glass by 
Terrane Glass Co, ($40); Twelve Days 
af Christmas napkin set by Lettermade 
($128); Cherry Bomb chopping block: 
by Sunhouse Craft ($160); raspberry. 
honey by: Apis Mercantilé ($14); gold- 

‘rimmed stoneware pasta bow! by Be 

Home'{$38); granola by Red Truck 

‘Bakery (pack of two, $28); olive wood 

honey dipper by Be Home ($12); sour 

cream coffee cake by Red Truck Bakery 

($26); gald-rimmied stoneware dinner 

plate by Be Home ($42). 
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WILD AT HEART 
Clockwise fram left: 
‘Tensawjacket by Tom Beckbe 
($495); quilted vest by Tom Beckbe 
($180); Wrights twill shirtin rust 
and gray by Tom Beckbe ($145); 
paint by numbers puzzle in forest by 
Four Point Puzzles ($25); Monarch 
bow tie by Brackish ($198); The 
Fly Fisher, published by Gestalten 
($69); Nashville field guide book by 
Wildsam ($20); dopp kit in black 
by Iron Rivet ($85); bodywash 
and solid cologne in Black Coral 
Tide by Broken Top Candle Co,. 
(sold with Black Coral Tidemen’s. 
bundle, $84); colloidaloatand 
honey soap by Dulce de Donké ($13); | 
frankincense facial soap by. | 
de Donké ($19); aftershave toner in 
sandalwood and musk by Roosevelt 
Supply Co. (sold with Roosevelt 
Supply Co. men’s bundle, $168); 
Black Beard cufflinks by Brackish 
($185); Dublin money clip malletby — 
Clayton & Crume ($145); Old School — 
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TINY TREASURES 
Clockwise from bottom left: Watercolor ornaments holiday gift tag \ 
by Paper Thistle (set of six, $6); triple alligator scute earrings in silver 

by Gogo Jewelry ($325); Valentino eye mask by Hampton Road Designs 

($89); malted milk chocolate bar by French Broad Chocolate ($10); 

porcelain hand-painted pony ornament by Maryfrances Carter ($22); 

rosemary and mint soap by Dulce de Donké ($13); Fieldshop crest 

ornament by Mary Frances Maker ($30); crane scissors by Studio 

Carta ($78); origami walletin navy byIron Rivet ($60); hand-painted 

stoneware ornament by Maryfrances Carter ($65); replenishing 

salt soak by Palermo Body ($32); Otomi embroidered stocking by 

Nativa ($90); Elroy elephant prince doll by Mon Ami ($45); lavender 

andlime hand cream by Musee ($24); imagine soap by Musee ($8). 


1GO GGFIELDSHOP.COM @GGFIELDSHOP 
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Cast & Blast 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 


For the fifth year, Garden & Gun traveled to Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, to host the annual Cast & Blast 
event at Grosse Savanne Lodge. The event took place 
during opening weekend of teal season, with an 
itinerary that included two morning hunts and two 
fishing excursions in pursuit of redfish, flounder, and 
trophy bass. Throughout the weekend, local, seasonal 
specialties were prepared for guests by Grosse 
Savanne Lodge's head chef, Matt Whitney. 


1. Kyle Edmiston and Barry Guinn show off the spoils 
of their hunt. 2. Opening morning of teal season 
boasts a gorgeous sunrise over the rice fields. 3. After 
cocktails and hors d'oeuvres, the Lodge dining room 
awaits guests for a meal by head chef Matt Whitney. 
4, Surrounded by glistening marshland, Grosse Savanne 
Lodge makes an idyllic setting for Garden & Gun's fifth 
annual Cast & Blast event. S. The weekend continues 
with an angling excursion through the Louisiana 
wetlands, where Joe York and David Burgess both 
hook a prize fish. 


QO i { A RESOURCE FOR THE BEST EVENTS, 
EXCURSIONS, AND PROMOTIONS 


A Southern 


Bourbon Soiree 
Atlanta, Georgia 


On September 9, 2021, Garden & Gun and Louisville 
Tourism welcomed readers to the Garden & Gun Club 

in Atlanta for a special celebration of Bourbon Heritage 
Month. During the dinner's two seatings, guests enjoyed 
craft cocktails and tastings from Louisville's own 
Angel's Envy, as well as a decadent Kentucky-inspired 
meal prepared by chef Ann Kim. 


1. Louisville Tourism team members Stacey Yates, 
Jessica Morgan, and Nicole Twigg with Black Bourbon 
Society founder Samara Rivers (second from right). 

2. One of the evening's cocktails, the Main Street Sour 
features Angel's Envy bourbon, fresh lemon juice, simple 
syrup, and Montepulciano. 3. Dishes of country-fried 
quail with mushroom gravy, sweet com grits, and summer 
succotash are served as the meals second course. 

4. Garden & Gun Club executive chef Ann Kim walks 
guests through the evening's menu, filled with her takes 
on classic Kentucky dishes. 
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G&G Society Weekend 


Cashiers, North Carolina 


Sporting excu 
meals, and talks 


Cedar Mountain Banjos and Tra 
Stringdusters pi 


ART OF 
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STITZEL-WELLER 
DECEMBER 15, 2021 
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* AT STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY - 


3860 FITZGERALD ROAD 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Art of the Decoy 
November 2021-February 2022 


Presented by Blade and Bow and Orvis, this 
multicity exhibition and cocktail reception 
showcases bird decoys of all kinds, created by 
renowned artists as featured in Garden & Gun. 
Running through February, the five-city tour 
visits Orvis’s Atlanta; Charlotte; Charleston, 
South Carolina; and Dallas stores, as well 
as Stitzel-Weller Distillery in Louisville. 


For dates and locations, visit 
gardenandgun.com/artofthedecoy 


FIELD REPORT DESTINATIONS 


A guide to adventures in the South and beyond 





WING & BARREL RANCH 


Set in Sonoma, California’s 
Wine Country, Wing & 
Barrel Ranch offers world- 
class sporting experiences 
and access to the region's 
finest winemakers through 
unique vintner partnerships. 


WingandBarrelRanch.com 
707.732.4832 


SEA ISLAND 


Boasting Forbes Five-Star 
amenities and service, this 
award-winning resort on the 
Georgia coast encompasses 
an expansive private beach 
and an array of exceptional 
outdoor activities. 


Sealsland.com 
855.580.2662 


SIGNATURE EVENTS 


Mark your calendar for these upcoming Garden & Gun experiences 


Fieldshop Holiday Pop-Up 
December 11, 2021 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Check holiday gifts off your list at this 
special winter shopping event. Hosted 
at hls The Dewberry hotel, 
the pop-up features handmade wares by 
Hickory, North Carolina-based ceramist 
Manyfrances Carter and Charleston, 
South Carolina, jewelry designers 
‘Mary Frances Maker and BR Design Co., 
as well as other gift-worthy goods 
and a visit from Santa and Mrs. Claus. 


SOUTH WALTON, FLORIDA 


Find your perfect beach— 
positioned on Florida's Gulf 
coast, South Walton is home 
to sixteen distinct beach 
neighborhoods, each with 
white-sand beaches and 
peaceful turquoise waters. 


VisitSouthWalton.com 
800.822.6877 


t 





SEWE: Cocktails + Conservation 
February 19-20, 2022 
Charleston, South Carolina 


The Southeastern Wildlife Exposition 
(SEWE) is the largest event of its kind 
in the country, and this year, G&G once 
again hosts its annual discussion series, 
Cocktails + Conservation, as part of the 
event. Join G&G editors, contributing 
writers, and special guests for two 
conservation-focused talks at the 
magazine's Cigar Factory offices, 
followed by cocktails and camaraderie. 





ARKANSAS TOURISM 


Arkansas is home to some 
of the country’s best sporting 
opportunities. From enticing lakes 
and streams to plentiful large- 
game hunting land, an abundance 
of outdoor adventures await. 
Plan your trip today. 





Arkansas.com 
800.NATURAL 
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BY ROY BLOUNT JR. 


Asthe Worm Turns 


HERE COME THE ALABAMA JUMPERS | 


arthworm poetry relieved my 
childhood fears. As to burial: 


Theworms crawlin, 
Theworms crawl out, 
The worms play pinochle 
On your snout. 


A solitary sort of kid, a digger, close to 
the ground, I had often been down on the 
level of worms. 

As tobeing different, which | was: 


Nobodylikes me, 
Everybody hates me, 
Guess !’ll goeat worms. 


lwasn’t that different. Maybe not much 
more different, fundamentally, than any- 
body else. 

As | grew older and more confidently 
sophisticated, 1 found my all-time favorite 
comic strip. In the Okefenokee Swamp, 
a.k.a. the Land of Trembling Earth, not too 
many miles from my own backyard, lived 
a possum named Pogo, who was not stu- 
pid like Li’l Abner, and who got along fine 
with worms. 

Wormcharacters were not prominent in 
Pogo. None ofthem had names, which was 
too bad because Walt Kelly, the cartoonist, 
was agenius namer (how about Solid Mac- 
Hogany, a New Orleansjazz-playing pig?). 
None of them had visible faces, either. But 
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they did crop up. turn to one of my many 
book-lengthcollections of Pogo strips and 
almostimmediately find Ol’ Mouse (no oth- 
ername, but he worea bowler hat, carried 
a cane, smoked a cigar, and sang) chal- 
lenging a worm youngster who throws OI’ 
Mouse with a judo hold. We might sum u 
earthworm characters in Pogo as followel 

Sociable, in an uneffusive way. Some- 
times mistaken for a possum’s tail, or vice 
versa. Able to take care of themselves. 

In Pogo you neverseeawormonahook. 
Fishing happens. Fish are eaten. Fish may 
wind up in characters’ hats or pants. It is 
hard to imagine fishing in Pogo entailing 
any bait other than worms. (Well, bugs, but 
the bugs in Pogo tend to be outspoken on 
their own behalf.) Yet worms in Pogo are 
never portrayed as lacking agency. 

As a youth, | fished with worms some- 
times, and felt entitled to, But I did not re- 
gard worms merely as bait. 

And then, when I grew up and acquired 
myown yard, worms and! became garden- 
ing partners. | thrived on food and news- 
papers, and worms thrived on refining 
my scraps into a richer waste, and on that 
waste thrived my plants. How often do you 
get yourself intoacycleas virtuousas that? 

Charles Darwin, youknow, studied earth- 
worms for forty years. Played the bassoon 
to them. Put them on the soundboard of 
his piano. Produced a book about them 
that I have a copy of, somewhere: The For- 


| 





| 


mation of Vegetable Mould through the 
Action of Worms, with Observations of 
Their Habits. “It may be doubted,” Darwin 
writes, “whether there are many other 
animals which have played so important 
a part in the history of the world, as have 
these lowly organized creatures.” 

Now we come to history’s downward 
pivot. 

Darwin’s turf had never been invaded 
by jumping worms. Orcrazy worms, snake 
worms, Alabama jumpers, Why Alabama 
1 don’t know, because this ruddy-brown 
tide of invasive Asian earthworms has 
spread through the South, the Midwest, the 
Northeast, andas far northwest as Oregon. 
When | first encountered these worms in 
myyard, I thought, Aw, they're excited tosee 
me. But no. They are just hyperactive. And 
voracious. Jumping worms do not aerate 
the soil much. And do they convert dead 
leaves and stuff into the “black gold” prized 
byconnoisseurs of fine compost? No. They 
turnitintodry, pebbly dirt often compared 
toused coffee grounds or taco meat. Not to 
mention howit may affect our appetite for 
tacos, this is not agood look forloam. 

Actually, agronomists today tend tobe- 
lieve that even good worms take more than 
they give to woodlots. But these bad ones 
areso greedy around maple trees that they 
threaten the institution of maple syrup. 
Andtheydriveout the goodwormsentirely. 

Here’s howyoucantella jumping worm: 
When you pick them (here I use the ap- 
propriate pronoun) up, they thrash and 
flail. You know how there’s a little band 
around an earthworm? That’s their clitel- 
lum, which contains theirsexual apparatus. 
Inanold-fashioned gettin’-along worm, the 
clitellum is closer to the middle. Ina jump- 
ing worm, the clitellum is slicker and way 
up front. Thejumping worm is likely to be 
found right next to the surface. It is likely 
topresentinabig squirming mess of them. 

Kill them. No one will object. If you feel 
atwinge of mercy toward jumping worms, 
consider this: A single one can reproduce 
by themself. What kind of way is that tobe? 
Stomp them! There’s nobody waiting for 
them athome. & 
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_ IN THEIR EXACT SIZE 


| Agreat pair of boots have a quality, fit, and 
feel you notice from the first time you put 
\ them on. Once you stand up in them, 
(es a connection between comfort and 
confidence that can’t be denied. When you 
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ive t gift of confidence to someone 


ell...you should see it for yourself. 
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